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Success 

Success  is  an  illusive  firefly 

That  beckons  from  the  distant  height  of  fame 
And  spurs  the  weary  clamberers,  who  sigh 

For  rest  and  peace;  whose  tired  feet  are  lame. 
Success  is  an  enchanting  sorceress 

Who  woos  ambitious  youth  with  honeyed  tone 
Until   he   strives   for  naught  but  her   caress — 

Then  disappears  and  leaves  him  sad,  alone. 
Success  is  an  eternal  evening  star 

That  shines  serenely  in  the  firmament; 
An  inspiration  to  those  souls  afar 

Who  yearn  for  knowledge,  seek  divine  content. 
A  child  might  like  the  will-o-wisp;  a  youth 

The  sorceress.    A  man  should  follow  truth. 

— Louise   Woeppel,  Grad. 


REALIZATION 

Jane  Connell,  U.  C.  3 

WITH  a  great  self-satisfied  sigh,  Amy  Newton 
reaehed  the  top  of  Mount  Pleasant.  Her  body 
ached  and  tingled  from  the  unaccustomed  exertion. 
Eleven  months  behind  a  readers'  assistant  desk  in  a  Chicago 
library  were  an  extremely  unsuitable  prelude  to  the  arduous 
jaunt  she  had  taken  that  morning.  But  Amy  didn't  mind. 
She  loved  the  change.  The  freedom  of  roving  and  wandering 
about  at  will  thrilled  her.  For  a  whole  month,  the  beautiful 
Ozark  country  was  hers.  There  would  be  no  rows  and  rows 
of  wearying,  ugly  books  staring  at  her;  no  "Please,  help  me 
find"  this  or  that  or  the  other  thing;  no  regulating  one's  life 
by  the  clock. 

Before  Amy  had  come  here,  she  had  been  so  discour- 
aged and  heartsick.  Thirty-three!  and  she  was  merely  an 
automaton,  smiling  at  the  public  on  the  outside,  gritting  her 
teeth  within.  "One  moment  and  I'll  see  if  I  can  find  it." 
"What  period?  .  .  .  Books  on  sixteenth  century  England  are 
upstairs."  "No.  All  the  copies  of  Gone  with  the  Wind  are 
out.  You'll  have  to  sign  your  name  on  the  reserved  list." 
Sometimes  people  said  "Thank  you."  More  often  they  didn't. 

To  make  matters  worse,  Amy  had  no  family.  Her 
mother  and  father  were  both  dead.  She  had  no  brothers  or 
sisters.  Her  reticent  manner  won  her  few  friends.  She  ate, 
slept,  and  worked.  Each  day  came  and  went  like  the  last. 
And  she  was  sick  of  it  all. 

But  as  she  gazed  at  the  scene  about  her,  she  forgot  her 
loneliness  for  the  moment.  The  slope  was  not  as  steep  and 
long  as  it  seemed  in  the  ascent.  In  fact  it  was  merely  a  big 
hill.  "Mount"  was  certainly  a  misnomer.  Huge  oaks  and 
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pines  mantled  the  hillside  in  varying  shades  of  green.  Below, 
Amy  could  see  scattered  house  tops.  In  the  distance,  billowy 
clouds  rimmed  the  tree-topped  ridges. 

Amy  sat  down  on  the  vine-covered  ground.  She  did 
not  want  to  lose  any  of  the  beauty  of  the  scene. 

A  soft,  drawling  voice  startled  her.  "The  valley's  purty 
this  time  o'  year,  ain't  it?" 

She  turned  and  saw  beside  her  a  young  man  of  unusual 
height,  one  probably  in  his  early  twenties.  His  thin  face  was 
browned  and  weatherbeaten.  His  curly  black  hair  ruffled 
in  the  breeze.  The  blue  eyes  under  heavy  brows  were  friend- 
ly and  curious.  A  half-smile  lighted  his  countenance  and 
showed  even,  white  teeth. 

"Y — yes,"  she  answered.  Her  voice  betrayed  her 
amazement.    The  smile  broadened  to  a  grin. 

"I  guess  I  scared  you.  I  didn't  mean  to.  I  thought 
you  heard  me  cominV 

Amy  warmed  under  the  friendly  grin.  "You  did  fright- 
en me.   But  it  doesn't  matter." 

Without  invitation,  the  young  man  sat  down  beside  her. 
For  a  few  seconds,  his  sharp  eyes  studied  Amy  curiously. 
Her  auburn  hair  was  short  clipped  and  curly.  Her  small, 
round  face  was  besprinkled  with  freckles.  The  nose  tilted 
suddenly  at  the  end.    The  full  lips  parted  in  a  smile. 

"My  name's  Clem  Rainey.   What's  yours?" 

"Amy  Newton." 

He  pointed  to  a  tumble-down  shack  half-way  down  the 
slope.    "I  live  down  there." 

"Do  you?"  she  questioned.  "I  passed  near  by  there 
coming  from  the  lodge." 
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"Where  do  you  live?"  he  asked. 

Amy  laughed  outright  as  she  realized  that  the  conver- 
sation would  be  only  an  exchange  of  information.  "In 
Chicago." 

"Sometimes  I  work  in  Springville.  I'm  an  auto  repair- 
man. A  lot  a  times  in  the  winter,  when  there  ain't  any  tour- 
ists and  road  travelin's  blocked,  I  read." 

Amy  became  more  and  more  amazed  at  this  young  man. 
In  the  first  place,  the  natives  had  seemed  backward  and  not 
at  all  friendly.  This  youth  was  as  well-kempt  as  extreme 
poverty  would  allow,  unlike  his  filthy,  shiftless  neighbors. 
And  strangest  of  all,  he  evinced  a  little  knowledge  of  beauty 
and  some  desire  to  learn. 

Then,  again,  she  noticed  with  amusement  that  it  was  her 
turn  to  talk.  "In  the  winter,  I'm  a  librarian  in  a  big  Chi- 
cago library." 

"You  oughter  get  a  chance  t'do  a  lotta  readin'  then.  I 
ain't  been  to  school  much,  but  I  like  books  all  right." 

For  a  few  minutes,  he  was  quiet.  "I  like  this  place.  It 
seems  good  to  get  away  from  poor  an'  no  'count  an'  suf- 
ferin'  people." 

Amy  looked  at  him  sharply.  "Yes,  it  does  seem  good 
to  get  away  from  all  that." 

That  night,  as  Amy  sat  out  on  the  lodge  veranda,  she 
couldn't  keep  her  mind  from  going  back  to  the  youth  she 
had  met  on  Mount  Pleasant.  He  was  so  agreeable  and 
friendly.  Although  he  spoke  fearful  English,  he  did  not 
seem  so  hopelessly  ignorant  and  uncouth  as  the  other  natives. 
She  felt  sorry  for  him.  He  was  so  superior  to  his  surround- 
ings. He  liked  to  go  into  the  woods  away  from  everyone  and 
everything.    He  probably  hated  the  dirty  shack  he  lived  in. 
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the  people  he  was  forced  to  take  as  sole  companions  and 
friends,  the  ignorance  and  poverty  he  had  been  thrust  into 
by  birth.  He  and  his  kind  didn't  have  a  chance.  Born  and 
raised  in  such  miserable  circumstances,  they  felt  tied  down 
and  ceased  hoping  for  anything  better.  They  were  beaten 
before  they  started.  Poor  boy!  Maybe  some  day  he  could 
find  something  better.  Then,  suddenly  Amy  thought, 
"Maybe  he  would  like  to  get  some  books.  I  have  plenty  I 
would  gladly  lend  him." 

The  next  morning  Amy  again  began  the  ascent  of 
Mount  Pleasant.  This  time,  however,  her  destination  was 
changed.  In  her  arm,  she  carried  a  couple  of  books.  She 
was  going  to  try  to  help  her  new-found  friend  a  little.  Any 
little  encouragement  was  better  than  nothing. 

Ten  minutes  later,  she  found  herself  before  a  crude 
little  cabin,  half-log  and  half -board,  a  stranger  to  paint.  A 
cardboard  patch  covered  a  broken  window  pane.  Timidly, 
Amy  tapped  on  the  battered  door.  To  her  relief,  her  new 
acquaintance,  not  a  stranger,  answered  the  knock, 

She  smiled.  "I  thought  you  might  like  these."  She  put 
them  into  the  outstretched  hands.    He  grinned  his  thanks. 

"I  can  get  more  if  you  want  them,"  she  added. 

For  three  days  Amy  heard  nothing  of  Clem  Rainey. 
She  did  not  meet  him  in  her  ramblings  about  the  country- 
side.   She  wondered  vaguely  what  had  happened  to  him. 

One  day  when  she  was  walking  home  from  Springville, 
she  heard  someone  running  behind  her.  The  hurried  foot- 
steps came  nearer  and  nearer.  Then  Clem  was  beside  her 
and  the  soft  drawl  began,  a  little  breathlessly.  "I  been  hur- 
ry in'  after  you  for  the  last  half  mile.  Seen  you  in  town  an' 
thought  you'd  be  comin'  back  this  way." 

"I  wanted  to  buy  thread  and  needles.  I  forgot  all  about 
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them  when  I  packed.    On  such  a  lovely  day  I  enjoy  the 
walk." 

A  few  minutes  passed  in  silence.  "I  worked  in  town  for 
the  past  three  days.  Read  those  books  you  gave  me,  too. 
I'll  bring  'em  back  tomorrow." 

"I'm  glad  you  liked  the  books.  Perhaps  I  have  some 
others  you'll  like." 

Amy  regarded  Clem  curiously.  He  asked  questions 
and  volunteered  some  information  but  not  much.  Amy 
wanted  to  know  more  about  him.  It  would  be  nice  to  have 
a  new  friend.  She  would  like  to  break  down  this  wall. 
"Clem,  do  you  have  any  brothers  or  sisters?" 

"There's  just  ma  an'  pa  an'  me.  Ma's  a  cripple.  Had 
a  bad  fall  when  she  was  young.  Can't  even  walk  around  much 
alone."  Again  Clem  was  silent.  He  kicked  a  stone  with  his 
heavy,  worn  shoe  and  pelted  a  clunk  of  dirt  at  a  squirrel 
who  ran  away,  chattering  loudly. 

"Then,  pa.  He  works  a  little  now  an'  then  in  the  gar- 
den.   Outside  that,  he  don't  do  nothin'." 

Amy  sighed  as  she  realized  that  Clem's  family  was  like 
a  good  many  others,  poor  and  starving  and  ill-clothed,  yet 
stubborn  and  shiftless.  A  little  plot  of  ground  gave  the 
family  something  to  eat  and  perhaps  a  few  dollars  in  addi- 
tion. Their  narrow  world  was  all  they  knew.  And  they 
tried  to  know  no  other. 

Clem  interrupted  her  thoughts.  "I'm  tired  o'  my  job 
in  Springville.  You  can't  get  any  different  if  you  don't 
know  nothin'  else." 

Again  Amy's  heart  filled  with  pity.  It  was  such  a 
shame  when  Clem  did  want  to  be  something  and  found  him- 
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self  tied  down  by  backwoods  ignorance,  without  knowing 
how  to  surmount  his  difficulties. 

"Perhaps  I  can  help  you  a  little,"  she  ventured. 

"How?"  Clem  regarded  the  woman  beside  him  dubi- 
ously. He  had  met  her  only  a  week  ago.  Good  fortune 
doesn't  come  bounding  out  of  the  woods.  Still,  there  was 
something  in  the  straightforward  look  in  her  grey  eyes  that 
gave  him  confidence. 

"I  could  help  you  get  some  books.  I  know  George 
Hanley  in  Tempest.  He  is  the  principal  of  the  high  school 
there.  He  could  give  you  some  help.  I  believe  they  teach 
mechanics  there  if  you  like  that." 

"How  could  I  go  to  school  in  Tempest?  That's  ten 
miles  from  here.  I'd  have  no  place  to  stay."  Clem's  voice 
was  hopeful  and  discouraged  at  the  same  time. 

"Maybe  you  could  get  a  job  there,  too.  We  could  go 
over  and  see  about  it  tomorrow." 

The  next  morning,  Amy  and  Clem  started  out  for 
Tempest  on  horses  borrowed  from  the  lodge  keeper.  As  the 
morning  was  bright  and  cool,  they  did  not  hurry  the  horses. 
Amy  sat  erect  in  the  saddle.  The  woods  were  so  green  and 
fresh.  The  dew  sparkled  on  the  leaves.  Here  and  there  a 
flower  bobbed  its  gay  head.  When  they  came  to  a  stream, 
Clem  waded  his  horse  right  through.    Amy  followed. 

"That's  Rocky  Rapids,"  Clem  volunteered.  " 'Cept 
there  ain't  no  rapids  'er  rocks  either." 

Amy  laughed.  "That  was  a  strange  name  to  give  it, 
then." 

The  rest  of  the  journey,  Clem  pointed  out  the  various 
dwellings  and  interesting  places.   He  had  many  a  tale  to  tell 
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about  the  inhabitants.    No  person,  child  or  adult,  did  they 
see  that  Clem  did  not  have  some  comment  upon. 

Finally,  they  reached  Tempest.  Here,  they  parted — 
Clem  to  see  if  he  could  get  work  in  a  garage  and  Amy  to 
see  George  Hanley.  An  hour  later,  they  met.  Both  wore 
successful  smiles. 

"George  Hanley  said  he'd  be  glad  to  help  you.  They 
have  a  mechanics  class  in  the  morning  at  the  high  school. 
You  could  take  English,  too,  if  you  wanted  to.  Besides,  he 
said  he'd  be  glad  to  give  you  any  extra  help  you  want," 
Amy  began  as  they  started  on  the  return  journey. 

"That'd  fit  in  just  right.  I  can  get  work  in  a  garage 
near  the  school.  I  can  work  afternoons  and  nights,"  Clem 
added.   "When'll  I  start?" 

" Hanley  wants  to  see  you  before  the  session  begins. 
You'll  probably  begin  with  all  the  others." 

"I  guess  that  fixes  everything  up." 

"Oh,  Clem,  we  forget.  Where'll  you  stay?" 

Clem  laughed  at  Amy's  consternation.  "Stay?  That's 
easy.  In  the  back  room  at  the  garage.  It's  as  good  as  any- 
thing I've  had." 

Amy  sighed  as  she  realized  how  true  the  last  statement 
undoubtedly  was.  "Poor  Clem!  Now  maybe  he'll  get 
somewhere." 

Clem  broke  her  reverie.  "Beat  you  to  Rocky  Rapids!" 
he  yelled  and  was  off  to  a  good  fifty-yard  start. 

The  remaining  three  weeks  of  Amy's  vacation  fled  like 
birds  from  winter.  She  helped  Clem  study  and  work.  Clem, 
in  his  turn,  feeling  he  should  do  something  for  all  she  had 
done,  explored  the  surrounding  country  with  Amy.   He  was 
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eager  and  excited  like  a  traveller  setting  out  for  an  un- 
known land. 

Before  Amy  could  realize  it,  she  was  waving  good-bye 
to  the  tall  figure  on  the  platform  and  the  roaring  wheels  of 
the  train  were  carrying  her  back  to  the  readers'  assistant's 
desk. 

Amy  missed  Clem  more  than  she  would  let  herself 
admit.  At  frequent  intervals,  she  received  a  letter  addressed 
in  a  somewhat  childish  scrawl  and  postmarked  "Tempest, 
Arkansas."  Clem  was  getting  along  fine.  And  Amy  sent 
books,  lessons,  and  advice. 

Winter  passed.  Clem's  letters  gradually  became  less 
and  less  like  the  writing  of  a  child.  Amy  was  delighted. 
Poor  boy!   At  last,  he  would  be  able  to  better  himself. 

Spring  came.  Amy  wondered  vaguely  what  spring  in 
the  Ozarks  was  like.  The  budding  trees  would  begin  to  bear 
tiny  leaves.  Their  boughs  would  again  enfold  the  nests  full 
of  little  squawking  fledglings.  Rocky  Rapids  would  prob- 
ably be  deeper  now.  Mount  Pleasant  would  soon  abandon 
its  winter  barrenness  and  take  on  its  fresh  life.  Rainey's 
cottage  was  half-way  up  the  slope.  The  cripple  within 
would  welcome  the  spring. 

Clem  was  like  the  spring.  His  winter  was  passing;  his 
summer  coming.  And  Amy  was  helping  him.  He  groped. 
She  led. 

Summer  succeeded  spring.  Hanley  still  helped  Clem 
even  though  school  had  long  since  been  dismissed.  It  was 
hot  in  Chicago.  Amy  was  lonely.  Clem's  letters  came  less 
often.  He  was  just  as  eager  and  excited,  but  he  was  so  busy 
The  sun  beat  down.  People  wilted  and  became  listless.  The 
readers'  assistant  was  irritable.  The  readers  were  snappy. 
Clem  liked  his  work  better  every  day. 
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Finally,  the  roaring  wheels  carried  Amy  back  to 
Springville  and  a  tall  figure  stood  waving  hello  on  the 
platform. 

Clem  and  Amy  walked  to  the  lodge.  The  soft  dirt  road 
felt  like  velvet  under  Amy's  feet.  The  sky  was  so  blue  and 
the  sun  peeped  softly  through  the  branches  of  the  trees.  The 
delicate  scent  of  the  forest  permeated  the  air.  From  a  dis- 
tance, the  loud  bay  of  a  dog  pierced  the  stillness. 

Army's  heart  was  brimful  of  joy  and  smiling  eyes  met 
Clem's  as  he  talked.  "I've  studied  hard  this  winter.  Worked 
harder  at  it  than  anything  I've  ever  done  before.  Xothing 
used  to  matter  much.  I  wanted  a  lot  of  things  I  never 
thought  I'd  have,  but  it  didn't  do  any  good.  Pretty  soon,  I 
quit  hoping.  But  now  it's  all  different.  Hanley  says  I'll 
make  a  first-rate  mechanic.  I  won't  have  to  stay  here." 

"I'm  so  glad,  Clem."  Amy's  short,  quick  steps  kept 
pace  with  Clem's  long,  deliberate  strides.  Both  were  silent 
for  a  moment. 

1 'Where  are  you  going?"  Amy  ventured. 

"I  don't  know  yet.  I'd  like  to  be  an  airplane  mechanic, 
but  no  chance  of  that." 

"Oh,  well,  there  are  other  things." 

Amy  and  Clem  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  together. 
Amy  seemed  tireless  on  the  endless  tramps  through  the 
woods.  With  great  satisfaction,  Clem  played  guide  and  in- 
structor. Knowledge  of  the  strange  flowers,  shrubs,  birds, 
and  animals  was  now  his  prize  possession.  He  was  the 
teacher,  Amy  the  pupil. 

But  the  whole  vacation  did  not  pass  in  pleasure.  In  the 
evenings,  Clem  studied,  with  Amy  at  his  side  to  guide  and 
help.    A  year's  hard  work  showed  well  on  Clem.    He  was 
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proud  of  each  little  achievement.  "Just  think.  Last  year,  I 
didn't  have  a  chance.  Nobody  cared.  This  year,  everything's 
changed."   And  Amy  rejoiced  with  him. 

One  night,  Amy  greeted  Clem,  her  face  shining  with 
happiness.  "I've  got  good  news  for  you  tonight,"  she  called 
out  as  he  came  up  the  path  to  the  lodge. 

"You  can  stay  here  longer,"  Clem  guessed. 

"No.  You're  a  mile  off.  But  I'll  tell  you.  I  can't  keep 
it.   Here." 

She  shoved  a  letter  into  his  hands.  Clem  read  it  hur- 
riedly. With  a  shout,  he  seized  Amy  and  whirled  her  round 
and  round.  "Walter's  Field!  For  two  years!"  He  looked 
at  the  paper  again.    "I  can't  believe  it.    How'd  you  do  it?" 

"Sit  down,  silly.    People  will  think  we've  gone  crazy." 

They  seated  themselves  on  the  steps. 

"I  had  a  friend  inquire  there  for  me,"  Amy  began.  "He 
knows  the  man  who's  head  there  and  got  you  a  scholarship, 
that's  all." 

"That's  all!  That's  enough!"  Clem  read  the  letter  over 
and  over.    "We  can't  study  tonight,"  he  laughed. 

The  following  week  found  Amy  again  at  the  end  of  her 
vacation.  Clem  took  her  to  the  train.  As  they  walked  along 
the  dirt  road,  neither  said  a  word.  Clem  glanced  at  Amy 
with  side-long  looks. 

The  thin  line  of  her  lips  and  the  absence  of  her  accus- 
tomed gaiety  troubled  Clem.  But  in  spite  of  his  wish  to 
break  the  silence,  he  could  think  of  nothing  to  say. 

Finally,  Amy  began,  "We  had  a  grand  time.  It's  too 
bad  all  good  things  must  come  to  an  end." 


REALIZATION  u 

Clem  nodded  assent.  'I  could  never  thank  you.  Peo- 
ple just  can't  say  thanks  for  so  much." 

Thanks!  It  wasn't  thanks  she  wanted.  It  was  some- 
thing a  little  more.  "Thanks"  is  a  funny  thing  to  say  when 
two  good  friends  are  parting.  And  suddenly  it  hurt  to 
swallow. 

A  few  minutes  later,  Amy's  train  rushed  toward  Chi- 
cago— Chicago,  with  its  noisy  streets,  crowds  of  people,  and 
hateful  apartment  houses.  Amy  closed  her  eyes.  She  could 
see  all  she  hated  to  go  back  to.  Hard  days  full  of  nerve- 
racking,  insistent  demands.  A  smile  on  her  face,  resentment 
in  her  heart.  Smile  and  the  world  smiles  with  you.  No  one 
wants  to  look  at  the  grief  in  a  lonely  heart. 

Clem's  letters  began  to  appear  again  in  her  mailbox 
at  night.  "I  work  hard  days  and  study  hard  nights.  Every- 
one is  friendly  and  kind.  It  is  not  hard  to  make  friends. 
Each  one  of  the  men  seems  to  put  himself  out  to  get  ac- 
quainted. The  work  is  tough,  but  I  love  it.  How  can  I 
ever  thank  you?"  The  news  delighted  Amy.  She  knew 
Clem  had  it  in  him.  When  she  wrote  to  him,  her  letters  were 
full  of  praise  and  encouragement. 

One  night  in  May,  Amy  came  home  to  find  two  letters 
from  Walter's  Field.  The  familiar  handwriting  on  the  first 
told  her  it  was  from  Clem.  The  second  was  typewritten. 
Amy  hurried  upstairs.  She  tore  Clem's  open.  As  always, 
he  ended,  "I'm  getting  along  fine.  Davidson  likes  my  work. 
Thanks  again."  Then,  she  opened  the  other  envelope.  It 
had  been  mailed  to  Hanley,  and  Hanley  had  forwarded  the 
contents  to  Amy.  She  couldn't  believe  her  eyes.  "Passing 
up  grand  opportunity  .  .  .  refuses  to  reveal  the  reason 
.  .  .  thought  you  would  be  interested.  R  ichard  Davidson, 
Superintendent." 
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Amy  suddenty  felt  dizzy  and  weak.  What  was  the  mat- 
ter with  Clem?  He  couldn't  be  turning  down  a  chance  to  be 
a  pilot.  She  re-read  the  letter.  Yes,  that  was  exactly  what  it 
said.  Disappointment  sickened  her.  For  a  few  minutes, 
she  wanted  desperately  to  cry  but  the  tears  would  not  come. 
The  months  of  hoping  and  working  and  planning  sped  past 
her,  leering  and  hateful.  She  could  remember  snatches  of 
Clem's  conversations  and  letters.  "Who  knows?  Someday 
I  might  be  sitting  on  top.  A  man  doesn't  have  to  stay  a 
mechanic,  Amy.  I  used  to  think  I  couldn't  help  myself 
or  find  anyone  to  help  me  either.  The  top's  my  goal,  now, 
Amy.  Nothing  can  stop  me."  But  something  was  stopping 
him.  "Refuses  to  reveal  the  reason."  There  was  one,  but 
what  could  it  be?  She  could  see  his  blue  eyes  flashing  and 
the  red  lips  parted  in  eagerness  as  he  told  her  his  plans  and 
desires.  He  grasped  knowledge  with  joy.  He  was  quick  to 
learn.  In  fact,  his  aptness  often  amazed  her.  Until  now 
Clem  had  been  progressing  rapidly.  What  could  stop  him? 
What  could  hold  back  unbounded  ambition  and  desire? 

Late  that  night,  as  she  tossed  and  fretted  in  her  bed 
the  thoughts  kept  pounding  in  her  weary  brain.  She  could 
not  let  Clem  give  up  this  chance.  Through  clenched  teeth, 
she  whispered  to  the  darkness,  "I  won't  let  him  give  up.  I 
won't!  I  won't.  I'll  go  to  Walter's  Field  and  make  him  tell 
me  what's  wrong.  I'll  go  Saturday.  It's  only  a  hundred 
and  seventy-five  miles.  I  can  get  the  day  off.  I've  got  to. 
Clem  can't  give  up." 

Clem  turned  white  for  a  moment  when  he  saw  Amy 
standing  before  him.  "Y — you  startled  me  at  first,"  he 
laughed. 

"I  wanted  to  see  you,"  she  explained.  "Do  you  have 
to  work  this  afternoon?" 

"No,"  he  answered.  "That's  lucky,  isn't  it?"  But  there 
was  a  puzzled  tone  in  his  voice. 


REALIZATION  u 

Amy  waited  for  Clem  to  finish  his  work.  At  twelve 
fifteen,  he  appeared  before  her  in  the  waiting  room. 

"Hungry?"  he  asked. 

She  nodded.  With  a  great  show  of  gallantry,  he  held 
out  his  arm  for  her.  Amy  laughed.  Clem  noted  disconcertly 
that  it  was  not  a  very  hearty  laugh. 

"There's  a  good  place  to  eat  in  town,"  he  suggested. 

"O.  K." 

After  lunch,  Clem  regarded  Amy  closely  for  a  few 
seconds.  He  could  see  she  had  something  on  her  mind. 
What  could  bring  her  all  the  way  from  Chicago?  It  must 
be  a  very  good  reason  to  make  her  go  to  such  trouble.  He 
noticed  Amy's  hand  shook  a  little  as  she  played  nervously 
with  her  fork.  Amy  noticed  his  intent  and  questioning  gaze. 

"I  suppose  you  wonder  why  I  came,"  she  began. 

"You  read  my  thoughts,"  Clem  answered. 

Then,  she  told  him  all  about  the  letter.  "It  took  the 
heart  right  out  of  me.  Why,  Clem,  this  is  just  what  youVe 
been  waiting  for.  This  is  your  grand  opportunity.  You 
can't  turn  it  down.  It's  better  than  anything  you  even  hoped 
for.  Just  think!  You'd  be  a  pilot  on  an  airliner!  And  this 
wouldn't  be  the  end.  This  wouldn't  be  the  last  promotion. 
It's  the  first  rung  on  the  ladder  of  success.  Don't  fall  from 
the  first  one." 

Clem  stared  hard  at  the  cloth.  "I  didn't  expect  any- 
thing so  swell  when  I  came  here.  I'm  satisfied  and  happy, 
Amy.    That's  all  I  want." 

"That  isn't  it,  Clem.  I  know  it  isn't.  There's  some- 
thing the  matter.  Anyone  with  any  brains  would  want  to 
get  ahead.    You  want  something  more,  and  you  know  it 
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yourself.   I  thought  you'd  do  anything  to  get  ahead.   Now, 
when  you  have  a  change,  you're  turning  it  down." 

"But  I  tell  you  I'm  satisfied.  I  don't  want  anything 
else.  All  I  want  is  peace  and  contentment.  I've  got  that. 
I'm  satisfied.  I  don't  have  to  own  the  place  to  like  it,  do  I? 
Let's  drop  it,  eh,  Amy?"  Clem  kept  his  eyes  glued  to  his 
plate.  He  could  feel  Amy's  upon  him  and  squirmed  un- 
easily in  his  chair.    "Want  to  go  to  a  show  or  something?" 

"Why  don't  you  take  me  over  the  field,  Clem."  The 
idea  that  she  must  get  to  the  bottom  of  this  matter  stuck 
in  her  mind. 

"All  right,  if  you  want  me  to." 

Clem  guided  Amy  everywhere  around  the  field.  He 
introduced  her  to  his  friends  and  showed  her  several  of  the 
ships.  "What's  that,"  she  asked,  pointing  to  a  huge  silver 
plane.   "It's  immense." 

"That's  a  new  airliner.    C'mon,  I'll  show  it  to  you." 

The  huge  plane  impressed  Amy.  As  they  walked  away 
from  it,  she  remarked,  "You  could  be  pilot  in  a  plane  like 
that." 

"It's  for  them  that  like  it,"  he  laughed  a  bit  uneasily. 

"Don't  you  think  you'd  like  it,  Clem?  I  do.  It  would 
be  so  much  better  than  just  a  mechanic.  A  mechanic's  al- 
ways just  a  mechanic,  you  know." 

"Yes,  and  a  pilot's  always  just  a  pilot,  isn't  he?"  Clem's 
voice  was  sharp.  He  noted  the  surprised  look  on  Amy's 
face.  "Listen,  Amy,  can't  we  forget  about  it?  I  don't  want 
to  be  a  pilot.  That's  all.  A  man  can  have  his  likes  and  dis- 
likes, can't  he?" 

"Yes,  but   people  don't  just  have   likes   and  dislikes. 
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There  have  to  be  reasons  for  them.  If  you'd  just  tell  me  why, 
I'd  be  satisfied.    I  know  there  must  be  some  good  reason." 

Clem  drew  a  deep  breath.  "Well,  all  right.  Here  it  is. 
Perhaps  you  won't  understand  it,  Amy.  Before  I  was  born, 
my  parents  lived  even  farther  into  the  Ozarks  than  now. 
They  lived  on  a  very  high  ridge.  Mother  always  hated  it. 
About  ten  steps  from  the  back  door  was  a  complete  drop- 
off. It  frightened  her.  She  had  an  intense  dread  that  some- 
time when  she  hurried  out  the  door,  she  would  forget  and 
fall.  Four  months  before  I  was  born,  she  was  going  out  to 
get  a  bucket  of  water.  In  the  dark,  she  couldn't  see.  She 
wandered  to  the  edge  and  fell.  Her  fear  was  realized. 
Luckily,  she  only  fell  a  short  way.  But  she  broke  her  leg. 
In  her  fright,  she  fainted.  It  was  quite  a  while  before  my 
father  found  her.  You  know  how  our  people  live.  There 
were  no  doctors.  My  mother's  leg  healed  as  best  it  could. 
But  she's  a  cripple  now,  hobbling  about  with  difficulty  on 
her  stiff,  crooked  leg." 

Clem  paused  a  moment.  He  was  excited  and  breath- 
less. "She  marked  me,  Amy.  The  same  thing  would  happen 
to  me.  If  I  went  up,  I  would  have  no  tree  to  stop  my  fall. 
I've  seen  and  known  a  man  crippled  that  way.  His  back 
was  hunched.  He  can't  see.  He  hobbles  about  on  crutches. 
You  wouldn't  want  that  to  happen,  would  you?  Or  maybe 
the  plane  would  crash,  and  I  wouldn't  get  out.  Maybe,  I'd 
just  be  a  part  of  the  charred  wreckage.  Oh,  don't  you  see, 
Amy?  The  same  thing  would  happen  to  me  that  happened 
to  her.  I  couldn't  get  away  from  it.  It  would  have  to  hap- 
pen. Nothing  could  stop  it."  Clem's  voice  rose;  his  body 
shook.  His  big  fists  clenched  till  the  knuckles  were  white. 
"You  don't  really  want  that,  do  you?" 

"No — no,  Clem,"  she  gasped.  She  was  so  overwhelmed 
and  all  of  a  sudden  so  afraid  of  Clem,  she  couldn't  say  any- 
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thing  else.  But  she  thought,  "Such  ridiculous  notions." 
Then,  she  saw  the  hill-billy  quality  deep  hidden  under  the 
layer  of  a  sudden  civilization.  Clem  was  still  a  mountain 
child  at  heart. 

Late  that  night,  Clem's  wild  eyes  still  stared  at  Amy. 
The  clock  ticked  the  hours  away.  Amy  tossed  and  turned. 
Her  eyes  gazed,  wide  open,  into  the  black  night.  Clem  had 
made  his  fear  seem  so  real,  she  was  almost  convinced.  There 
was  real  terror  in  his  eyes.  She  hadn't  realized  before  what 
a  deep  impression  his  crude  environment  had  made  on  him. 
She  thought  he  was  different  somehow,  untouched  by  it.  A 
part  of  it,  yet  aloof.  But  Clem  had  worked  so  hard  at 
Walter's  Field.  He  just  couldn't  let  a  foolish  superstition 
stop  him. 

"If  I  could  only  make  him  see,"  she  whispered.  "I 
can't  let  my  Clem — "  My  Clem.  The  words  kept  revolving 
in  her  mind.  They  startled  her.  But,  of  course.  She  loved 
Clem.  Clem  was  her  only  real  friend.  He  had  filled  her 
thoughts  in  her  hours  of  loneliness.  She  was  empty  and  dead 
without  him.  Of  course,  she  loved  him.  But  did  he  love  her? 
If  he  would  make  such  a  sacrifice  for  her,  he  must.  If  not — . 
Amy  realized  now  how  vital  it  was  to  make  him  do  it.  It 
was  not  just  he  alone,  or  she  alone,  but  the  two  of  them. 

Clem  had  been  reluctant  to  admit  his  fear  to  her.  Most 
likely  no  one  knew  about  it.  A  man  can't  admit  his  fears. 
He  can  cleverly  conceal  them,  or  he  can  conquer  them.  A 
brave  man  fights.  Clem  was  no  coward.  "I'll  prove  it  to  him 
right  tomorrow,"  she  determined.  "We'll  do  this  thing 
together." 

At  last,  sleep  took  Amy  away  from  Clem. 

The  next  morning,  Clem  came  after  her.  "I  have  to 
work  this  morning.   Planes  go  up  on  Sunday,  too." 
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"I'll  watch  you/'  Amy  agreed. 

When  Clem  was  getting  ready  to  quit,  Amy  came  up 
to  him.    "I  want  to  go  up,  Clem." 

"Go  up!  You  can't,"  he  answered  in  a  tone  of  finality. 

"Yes,  I  can.  I  asked  your  friend,  Dan  Gordon,  to  take 
us  up.   He  said  he  would.   C'mon."    She  held  out  her  hand. 

Clem  very  carefully  wiped  his  hands  off  on  a  clean  rag. 
He  took  hold  of  Amy's  shoulders  with  a  very  determined 
look  on  his  face.  "Amy,  we're  not  going  up,  and  that's  all 
there  is  to  it." 

"Then,  I'll  go  alone." 

You'll  stay  right  where  you  are."  Clem's  voice  was 
angry  and  the  wild,  frightened  stare  returned  to  his  eyes. 
"Are  you  crazy,  Amy?  You  heard  what  I  told  you  yester- 
day.   I  can't  go  up.   And  I  won't  let  you  go  alone." 

At  that  moment,  Amy  spied  Dan  Gordon.  "Here  we 
are,  Dan.   We're  all  ready." 

Dan  came  over,  all  smiles.  "Just  imagine,  Amy!  This 
guy's  been  here  almost  a  year  and  hasn't  gone  up  yet." 

Clem's  face  had  turned  ashen.  For  a  dreadful  moment, 
Amy  thought  he  was  going  to  faint.  She  knew  he  would 
never  let  Dan  know.  It  was  cruel  to  take  advantage  of  him 
like  this.  But  after  all,  was  it  not  a  game  they  were  play- 
ing? They  were  both  going  to  win.  Clem  didn't  know 
it,  but  they  were.  "It's  got  to  work!  It's  got  to  work!" 
she  thought. 

"C'mon,  then."  Clem's  voice  was  hard  and  the  grip  he 
took  on  Amy's  arm  hurt  her. 

They  had  an  old  ship  they  used  to  take  visitors  over 
the  camp.    Gordon  led  the  way  toward  it.    Amy  climbed 
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into  the  plane.  Clem  followed  her.  When  the  propeller 
began  to  whirr,  her  heart  sank.  What  if  something  did  hap- 
pen? She  could  see  the  plane  rushing  headlong  to  earth  and 
Clem's  lifeless  body  in  the  wreckage.  She  would  live,  of 
course.  People  who  want  to  forget  never  die.  Death  never 
comes  when  one  feels  it  should.  Her  days  would  be  spent 
in  regretting.  Why  hadn't  she  let  Clem  alone?  Because  she 
knew  he  had  lied  to  himself  and  to  her.  He  wanted  to  be 
satisfied  but  he  never  would  have  been,  knowing  he  had 
passed  up  his  one  chance  of  getting  ahead. 

Clem's  body  was  rigid.  Amy  leaned  against  him  but  he 
paid  no  heed.  By  now,  they  were  high  above  the  solid  earth. 
If  Clem  would  just  look  at  her.  But  he  only  glared  straight 
ahead.   His  arms  were  folded  tightly  across  his  chest. 

"Clem."  It  was  only  a  meek  whisper.  The  noise  of  th^ 
motor  drowned  the  sound. 

Clem's  jaw  set  more  and  more  ironlike.  Amy  saw  with 
a  start,  that  his  nails  were  dug  into  his  hands  so  hard  a  thin 
rim  of  red  blood  showed  by  each  one.  She  choked  back  the 
tears.  She  was  only  hurting  Clem.  He  was  more  terrified 
than  ever.  She  sat  upright.  She  could  not  stand  the  rigid 
feel  of  his  body.  If  he  would  only  not  stare  so  wildly,  al- 
most like  a  madman.  Oh,  he  would  hate  her.  Hate  her  so 
intensely.  The  lump  in  her  throat  pained  her  whole  neck. 
It  felt  as  though  it  would  rip  asunder.  Two  scalding  streams 
of  salty  tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks. 

She  looked  down.  She  was  frightened  now,  too.  The 
road  looked  like  a  thin  pencil  mark;  the  houses  like  tiny 
squares.  She  looked  down  again.  Such  a  long  way  to  fall. 
An  eternity  of  dropping,  grasping  for  something  to  hold  on 
to,  empty  air  slipping  through  the  struggling  hands,  drop- 
ping down,  down.   Then — . 
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Again,  she  looked  at  Clem.  "Oh,  God,  make  him  move. 
What  is  he  thinking?  Don't  let  him  hate  me."  Then,  she 
looked  at  the  broad  expanse  of  the  red  wing.  Dan  said  he 
liked  loud  colors  for  a  plane.  Red  is  a  pretty  color — bright 
and  full  of  life. 

She  felt  the  tense  body  beside  her.  It  was  already  like 
a  corpse.  A  desperate  decision  darted  into  the  girl's  mind. 
Stony  cases  demand  stony  remedies.  Wildly,  Amy  jumped 
up  and  flung  herself  over  the  side  onto  the  red  wing.  With 
a  mad  laugh,  she  crawled  closer  and  closer  to  the  edge.  She 
turned  her  head  to  look  at  Clem.  "It's  fun  out  here,  Clem," 
she  screamed  above  the  roar  of  the  motor.  "It's  lots  better 
than  in  that  stuffy  old  cock-pit." 

Dan  and  Clem  were  both  paralyzed  with  fear.  Amy's 
short  hair  blew  in  the  wind.  Clem  could  only  gape.  "Do 
something,  man!"  Dan  yelled. 

Still  Clem  stared  at  the  tiny  figure  on  the  wing.  His 
mind  couldn't  function.  His  body  wouldn't  move.  A  grip- 
ping terror  tore  his  whole  being,  but  still  he  couldn't  move. 
Cold  sweat  broke  out  over  his  body.  His  senses  came  back 
when  he  saw  Amy  slide  a  little.  Quickly,  he  climbed  out  of 
the  plane  onto  the  wing.  He  staggered  dizzily  in  the  strong 
wind. 

"Crouch  down,  you  fool,"  warned  the  pilot,  as  he 
pushed  the  nose  up  slightly  to  take  off  a  little  of  the  shock 
of  the  wind. 

Clem  crouched,  like  an  automaton.  The  next  moment, 
he  had  Amy  firmly  about  the  waist.  Slowly  he  moved  back 
toward  the  cock-pit.  He  helped  her  back  in  and  crawled 
in  after  her. 

Five  minutes  later,  they  were  on  the  ground  again. 
Amy,  remembering  the  hateful  look  in  Clem's  eyes,  turned 
to  run. 
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Clem  grabbed  her.    "Amy."    His  voice  broke. 

Amy  wept  unconsolably.  Clem  held  her  close  and 
awkwardly  ruffled  her  hair.  He  bent  his  head  down.  "Don't 
cry,  Amy.  You  stay  here  and  we'll  go  up  again  tomorrow. 
I  guess  I  can  do  anything  now." 


Gipsy  Dream 

I  am  the  child  of  the  wind  in  the  trees 

And  the  waters  that  run  below. 
My  thoughts  are  petals  blown  by  the  breeze 

From  my  heart  where  violets  grow. 

I  am  the  child  of  the  rays  of  the  sun 
And  pale  stars  that  shine  on  high. 

My  smiles  are  the  fleecy  drifting  clouds 
That  dapple  my  face,  the  sky. 

I  am  the  child  of  the  blue-green  seas 

And  the  creamy  moon  that  gleams. 

My  hopes  are  the  silvery  drops  of  rain, 

And  the  glorious  rainbow  my  dreams. 

— Jeanne  Mary  Lund,  Jour,  £. 


MOVIE  STARS  ARE  DUMB 

Betty  Blackburne,  Jour.  3 


ffTTYA,  S.  L.,  did  you  send  for  me?" 

J_  J_  S.  L.  leaned  back  in  his  leather  swivel  chair 

and  glowered  at  his  number  one  press  agent. 

"Did  I  send  for  you?  Did  I  send  for  you? — he  asks 
me!"  S.  L.  looked  off  into  space  down  upon  the  magnifi- 
cent set  which  was  grinding  out  the  most  colossal  picture  of 
its  time,  a  saga  of  the  Puritan  days.  S.  L.  rolled  his  expres- 
sive eyes.  S.  L.  champed  bitterly  upon  his  cigar  while  Mike 
sat  on  the  corner  of  his  desk  and  waited  for  the  second  cur- 
tain to  rise. 

"Oh,  no,  no.  I  should  say  not.  I  just  thought  if  you 
were  strolling  through  you  might  drop  in  and  pay  me  a 
call."  S.  L.  was  now  going  through  the  routine.  His  voice 
registered  from  low  to  high.  "I  do  pay  your  salary,  don't 
I?"  he  asked  sardonically,  his  neck  flushing  a  violent  red 
at  the  collar. 

"Now,  take  it  easy,  Mr.  Steinheart.  Remember  your 
blood  pressure.  Y'see,  matter  of  fact,  I  was  thinking  of  a 
super  idea  for  your  next  picture." 

"You  were  thinking  of  an  idea  for  my  next  picture!" 
S.  L.  was  quietly  sarcastic.  "I  suppose  you  found  it  in  the 
bottom  of  the  seventh  martini?" 

"Mr.  Steinheart,  you  don't  do  me  justice,"  said  Amal- 
gamated Pictures'  publicity  man  in  an  injured  tone. 

"Justice!  I'll  justice  you!  Listen,  Mike,  you  are  going 
on  a  personal  appearance  tour  with  Margaret  Massey — 
now  wait,"  he  said  as  Mike  attempted  to  interrupt  him. 
"Margaret  needs  to  get  away  from  it  all.    She's  been  work- 
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ing  hard.  So — well,  I  thought  that  a  little  trip  to  her  home 
town  .  .  .  you  know,  pictures  of  Margaret  sitting  on  her 
front  steps  .  .  .  talking  to  her  former  beau  ...  all  the 
same  old  angle." 

"Mr.  Steinheart,"  pleaded  Mike,  "Margaret  Massey 
doesn't  have  the  brains  to  blow  her  up.  All  movie  actresses 
are  dumb  .  .  .  but  Margaret  Massey  just  defies  qual- 
ification." 

"Mike,"  said  S.  L.  very  carefully,  "Margaret  Massey 
is  a  fine  woman  and  a  great  actress,  besides  which  she's  box 
office.  And — besides  which  her  contract  expires  at  the  end 
of  this  week.  I  expect  you  to  come  back  with  a  new  contract 
with  Margaret  Massey's  signature  on  the  bottom.  Do  I 
make  myself  clear?"  S.  L.  thrust  his  cigar  into  the  ash  tray 
as  emphasis. 

Mike  stood  up  and  thoughtfully  brushed  the  ashes 
from  his  trousers.    "When  do  we  start?"  he  said. 

"Fine,  Mike,  I  knew  you'd  understand.  You  leave  this 
afternoon  for  Elba.  Yes,  I  said  Elba.  Don't  look  so  hurt. 
Elba's  a  fine  little  town,  a  fine  little  town.  Margaret  Mas- 
sey came  from  there,  didn't  she?  Now,  you  leave  this  after- 
noon. Take  Andy  with  you  and  plenty  of  film.  I'll  get  in 
touch  with  you  from  time  to  time." 

Mike  shook  his  head  sadly  and  started  for  the  door. 
"Movie  stars  are  dumb,"  he  muttered  to  himself.  "And 
Margaret  Massey!  I  couldn't  get  La  Marr,  no!  It  hadda 
be  Massey!" 


The  train  pulled  away,  leaving  Hollywood's  own  Mar- 
garet Massey  standing  in  the  midst  of  home-town  admirers, 
all  three  hundred  of  them.  Mike  looked  first  at  the  paint- 
shy  depot,  at  the  Odd  Fellows  band,  at  the  awed  little  girls 
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peeking  from  behind  their  mothers'  skirts,  then  at  the  sky. 
When  Mike  looked  at  the  sky,  Mike's  best  friends  knew  that 
Mike  was  temporarily  licked.  He  mighta  known  that,  out 
of  all  the  nice  places  in  the  United  States  Margaret  Massey 
would  pick  this  burg  to  be  born  in.  Gosh,  movie  stars  were 
dumb. 

"Andy,  get  a  cab!"  he  shouted  to  his  leg  man. 

Andy  went  off  at  a  dog  trot  and  was  back  in  a  few 
minutes  with  one  of  Henry  Ford's  originals.  Mike  looked 
at  the  cab  in  amazement.  "Well,  it's  got  wheels,  mebbe 
that's  what  threw  you  off,"  he  snarled. 

"Gee,  boss,"  said  Andy,  "there  ain't  nothing  more. 
Honest  I  looked." 

"Okay,  okay,  get  in." 

Mike  separated  the  Sweetheart  of  the  Silver  Screen 
from  her  admirers.  She  was  temporarily  taken  aback  when 
she  saw  her  carriage,  but  she  recovered  her  dignity  and,  with 
all  the  grace  of  her  fading  youth,  she  started  to  mount  the 
running  board.  Unfortunately,  at  this  moment  a  large 
sheepdog  dashed  from  the  crowd,  and  Margaret,  forgetting 
the  picture  she  was  posing,  jumped  forward,  sprawling  on 
the  floor. 

"She  would!"  muttered  Mike  to  Andy,  who  stood  wide- 
eyed  by  his  side.  "Get  that  baggage  and  get  over  to  the 
hotel  in  a  hurry — if  this  jerk's  got  a  hotel,"  he  added. 

He  got  in  beside  Margaret  who  was  adjusting  her  hat. 
"To  the  best  hotel,"  he  told  the  driver,  "any  one  of  them." 

"Oh,  they's  only  one  of  'em,"  said  the  driver,  turning 
around  to  explain.  "Y'see,  when  they  tore  down  the  town 
hall,  Jim  Milborn  decided — " 
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"Okay.  Okay,  buddy.  I'll  come  back  next  spring  and 
write  the  history  of  Elba  .  .  .  Then  and  Now.  Until  then, 
would  it  trouble  you  too  much  to  start  this  crate?" 

"Sure  not,  mister.  And  say!  In  that  history  you  wanna 
be  sure  and  mention  that  .  .  ." 

"Drive,  buddy,  drive!" 

"Yes  sir." 

As  they  bounced  along  accompanied  by  a  crowd  of  ad- 
miring small  boys  and  dogs,  Mike  wiped  the  dust  from  his 
neck  and  steeled  himself  with  the  thought  that  it  would  be 
all  over  seven  long  days  from  then.  He  felt  a  little  better.  He 
felt  so  good  in  fact  that  when  they  jerked  to  a  stop  before  a 
squat  two-story  building,  he  was  almost  civil  to  the  clerk. 

"Give  us  a  suite  on  the  twelfth  floor,"  grinned  Mike. 

The  clerk's  jaw  dropped.  "Why,  we  ain't  got  twelve 
floors.    I  can  give  you  a  nice  room  on  the  top  floor." 

Mike  flipped  him  a  quarter  and  started  up  the  steps 
behind  the  Nation's  Darling.  From  the  window  of  the  sec- 
ond floor,  he  surveyed  Main  Street  and  poured  himself  a 
reliable  shot.  After  four  attempts,  he  decided  that  it  would 
take  more  than  whiskey  to  change  Main  Street  .  .  .  and 
besides,  the  bottle  was  empty.  Mike  laid  it  carefully  in  the 
closet,  dug  out  his  camera,  and  sat  down  to  write  about  the 
quiet  simplicity  of  pastoral  beaut}^. 

"Actresses  are  dumb,"  he  grunted  at  the  end  of  each 
page. 

During  the  next  five  days  Mike  got  shots  of  Margaret 
Massey  by  the  old  town  hall,  Margaret  Massey  drying 
dishes  for  her  mother,  Margaret  Massey  kissing  babies,  and 
Margaret  Massey.  He'd  written  reams  of  copy  about  coun- 
try bliss.    He'd  sent  Andy  to  trail  Margaret  Massey  with 
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a  camera  as  she  and  her  childhood  sweetheart  walked  along 
the  old  path  to  the  mill.  Of  course,  he  should  have  gone 
himself,  but  Margaret  Massey  was  beginning  to  pall  on  him. 
Andy  had  done  his  work  faithfully,  however,  for  packed 
carefully  in  his  truck  were  cans  of  undeveloped  film  show- 
ing Margaret  and  her  yokel  finding  paradise  again. 

Mike  kicked  off  his  shoes  and  sent  a  bottle  spinning 
into  the  center  of  the  pile  in  the  closet.  "Jackpot,"  he 
grunted  as  Andy  entered  with  the  camera. 

"Well,  where's  our  charge?  Out  with  the  great  lover 
again?   I  want  to  get  out  of  here;  where  is  she?" 

"I  dunno,  boss,  I  ran  out  of  f ilium  so  I  come  back." 

"We've  got  enough  pictures  to  fill  her  scrapbook  for 
years.  Actresses  don't  have  any  sense  at  all.  By  golly,  if  I — " 

The  phone  interrupted  Mike's  dissertation  on  actresses. 

"Well,  answer  it,  you  goon;  don't  just  stand  there," 
said  Mike. 

"Yeah,  boss." 

"Hello." 

"Yeah,  he's  here.   Just  a  minute." 

"It's  for  you,  Mike."  Mike  got  up  slowly  and  picked 
up  the  receiver. 

"Hello?" 

"Margaret!   Where  in  thunder  are  you?    I've  been — " 

"You  what?" 

"Just  a  minute,  I'll  jiggle  the  receiver,  the  connection's 
bad.    I  keep  hearing  you  say  that  you're  getting  married." 

"But  you — you — you  just  can't  do  that!  Your  con- 
tract!" 
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"I  know  I  said  you  should  get  back,  I  know.  I  know. 
But  you  weren't  supposed  to  throw  yourself  into  it  so 
completely !" 

"You — oh,  now,  Margaret — wait — " 

"Mike,"  Andy  stood  beside  him  with  a  telegram  in  his 
hand.  "Mike,  I  think  you  oughta  open  this,  you  know 
telegrams  .  .  ." 

"Get  outa  here!  No,  not  you,  Margaret.  Think  of 
Amalgamated  Films." 

"I  know  but—" 

"Margaret,  think  of  Mr.  Steinheart.  Think  of  your 
career.   Think  of  me!" 

"All  right,  all  right,  forget  that  I  said  that;  but  you 
can't  do  this  to  me." 

"Mike,"  Andy  tugged  at  his  sleeve.  Mike  glowered  at 
him  and  shook  his  fist.  Mike  retreated  to  the  corner  mut- 
tering about  the  bad  luck  involved  in  not  opening  telegrams 
right  now, 

"Oh,  now,  Margaret,  is  that  a  nice  thing  to  say  to  your 
old  friend?  Haven't  I  done  everything  for  you?  Haven't 
I—" 

"Oh!  Well,  you  won't  want  to  support  him  all  your 
life.  Your  yokel  won't  live  off  your  money.  Where's  his 
pride?    Is  he  man  or  is  he  mouse?" 

"He  has  a  little  of  his  own,  lissen  to  you.  How  can  he 
support  you  in  the  way  you've  been  accustomed  to?  Didja 
ever  think  of  that?" 

"But  lissen,  Mike,"  said  Andy,  "you  really  oughta  .  .  ." 

"Just  a  minute,  Margaret,"  said  Mike  .  .  .  and  then 
to  Andy:  "Do  you  want  a  poke  in  the  jaw?    No?    Then 
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don't  interrupt  me  again!  I  know  all  about  your  aunt  in 
Yuma  who  lost  her  savings  because  she  didn't  open  a  tele- 
gram in  time;  but  I  ain't  got  any  savings,  and  you  won't 
have  either  if  this  conversation  ends  now." 

"Hello,  Margaret.  You  say  you  think  he  can!  Ha! 
Who  is  this  bloke  anyhow?" 

"Margaret,  say  that  slower.  I  thought — ha,  ha — I 
thought  you  said  Burton  Thornton." 

"Oh  now,  you  can't  mean  it.    You're  just  joking." 

' '  Margaret — wait — I — ' ' 

Mike  hung  up  the  receiver  and  wiped  the  sweat  from 
his  brow. 

"Gee,  is  there  something  wrong,  boss?"  asked  Andy. 

"Oh,  no,  no,"  grunted  Mike  as  he  sank  into  a  chair. 
"My  number  one  star  just  went  off  and  married  a  million- 
aire, and  refused  to  sign  a  new  contract.  My  former  boss 
merely  brought  us  out  on  this  trip  to  get  her  signature.  I'm 
out  of  a  job.  My  feet  hurt.  I've  got  a  headache.  The  bot- 
tle's empty.   And  you  ask  if  something's  wrong." 

"Maybe  you'll  read  this  telegram  now?"  ventured 
Andy. 

"Hang  the  telegram.  More  bad  news,  no  doubt.  Go 
down  and  get  me  a  box  of  aspirin.  Better  make  it  a  bottle 
of  a  hundred.   I'm  gonna  get  real  sick." 

"Okay.    But  I  think  you  oughta  read  that  telegram." 

"Will  you  get  out  of  here?" 

"Yessir." 

"Oh,  my  head,"  groaned  Mike.  "Why  does  everything 
happen  to  me?" 
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He  stretched  out  on  the  bed  and  thought  of  the  days 
before  he  had  ever  known  Samuel  Steinheart,  Amalgamated 
Pictures  or  Margaret  Massey. 

"Well,  don't  just  stand  there,"  he  barked  at  Andy  who 
had  tiptoed  in  and  was  standing  beside  the  bed.  "Give  me 
the  aspirin." 

"Okay,  boss.    But  lissen,"  he  begged  as  Mike  stormed 
into  the  kitchen,  "let  me  read  this  telegram  to  you     .  .  . 
my  aunt  in — " 

"All  right.  All  right,  read  your  blasted  telegram.  Then 
get  out  of  here  and  let  me  alone.  I'm  a  sick  man.  A  very 
sick  man." 

Andy  ripped  open  the  envelope.  "It's  from  Samuel 
Steinheart,  Hollywood,  California — "  he  began. 

"My  former  employer  if  you  please,"  moaned  Mike. 

"Come  home  stop — " 

"All  is  forgiven,  yeesss!" 

"No,  it  don't  say  that.  It  says  'Four  leading  experts 
name  Margaret  Massey  box  office  poison.  Stop.  Don't 
renew  contract' — " 

"What?" 

"  'Four  leading  experts' — " 

"Why — why — let  me  see  that — " 

Mike  rushed  out,  spilling  the  tumbler  of  water  as  he 
came.    He  grabbed  the  paper  and  read  it  through  twice. 

"Why  did  you  stand  there  like  a  dope  and  let  me  go 
through  that  telephone  conversation?  Good  night!  What 
if  she'd  relented  and  accepted  me?" 
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"Well,  boss,  I  tole  you  how  it  was  with  my  Aunt 
Minnie — " 

"Oh  for — hang  Aunt  Minnie.  Here,  go  down  and  buy 
yourself  a  drink.  Buy  yourself  two  drinks.  Buy  me  a  drink." 

"Sure,  boss."  Andy  hesitated  at  the  door,  "Say,  you 
know  I  was  just  thinking — " 

Mike  beamed  at  him  benevolently. 

"Yes  sir.  I  was  just  thinking  about  what  you  said  about 
movie  stars  being  dumb.  Miss  Massey  sure  was  dumb  to 
worry  you  like  that  and  get  herself  married,  wasn't  she?" 

Mike  looked  at  Andy  carefully.  But  not  a  sparkle 
of  amusement  showed  in  his  eye. 

"Yeah,"  said  Andy,  "dumb.  All  she's  gotta  do  is  sit 
on  a  dozen  oil  wells  and  weep  over  days  gone  by.   Yeah!!" 


FATHER  DE  SMET 

Robert  Oberlander,  Arts  3 
Prize  Oration  in  the  Contest  of  1989 

IF  I  WERE  to  tell  you  the  story  of  General  George 
Custer,  I  would  take  it  from  the  blood-stained  records 
of  his  many  conquests  of  the  red  man,  from  the  story 
of  his  regiment's  massacre  by  an  enraged  and  desperate 
Indian  nation.  Were  I  to  tell  you  the  story  of  William 
Cody,  I  would  take  it  from  the  hearts  of  those  who  still 
cherish  his  memory  as  an  Indian- fighter  and  a  frontier  hero. 
But  I  am  to  tell  you  the  story  of  a  Jesuit  priest  of  God, 
Father  De  Smet,  whose  name  stands  above  all  others  of  the 
wild  frontier  as  a  friend  of  the  savage.  While  other  con- 
querors of  the  Indian  brandished  sword  and  rifle,  the  Black- 
robe  held  aloft  the  cross.  Theirs  was  a  conquest  writ  in 
blood  and  iron;  his  was  a  conquest  writ  in  baptism  and  the 
Gospel  of  Christ. 

For  half  a  century  the  divinely  inspired  heart  of  that 
man  of  God  beat  only  for  his  beloved  Indians.  Perhaps  he 
was  the  only  man  in  all  the  history  of  the  frontier  who  ever 
really  understood  and  loved  those  savage  children  of  na- 
ture. To  reveal  God's  word  to  them,  he  came  half  way 
around  the  globe  from  his  native  Belgium.  To  minister  to 
their  spiritual  needs,  he  turned  his  back  on  comfort,  security, 
and  ecclesiastical  preferment.  Surely,  that  black-robed  mis- 
sionary was  inspired  by  the  beauty  and  truth  of  the  message 
he  carried  to  the  red  man. 

In  1838  he  began  the  missionary  career  that  was  des- 
tined to  make  him  heralded  as  the  "Apostle  of  the  Rockies," 
the  greatest  missionary  of  the  west.  In  the  late  spring  of 
that  year  he  helped  establish  St.  Joseph's  Mission  on  the 
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present  site  of  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa.  Out  of  a  deserted 
block  house  he  fashioned  a  rude  chapel  and  said  mass  for  the 
Pottawattomies.  Here  he  first  encountered  the  ignorant  su- 
perstition of  the  savage.  Here  he  was  first  enraged  by  the 
illicit  traffic  in  liquor  carried  on  with  the  Indians  by  unprin- 
cipled whites.  He  faced  these  same  problems  wherever  he 
went.  In  1839  he  began  his  nomadic  wanderings.  Far  north 
he  went,  carrying  the  cross  to  the  sources  of  the  Missouri 
River,  and  far  west  even  into  Oregon. 

The  good  Father  became  a  great  power  among  the 
Indians.  All  came  to  know  him,  many  personally,  the  rest 
by  reputation.  He  was  the  one  white  man  on  the  frontier 
in  whom  they  had  implicit  faith.  Time  and  time  again  the 
government  sought  his  assistance  in  negotiating  treaties 
with  the  red  man.  In  1868  a  commission  was  formed  to 
make  a  lasting  peace  with  the  fierce  Sioux.  Generals  Sher- 
man, Harney,  Sanborn,  Terry  and  Sheridan  were  numbered 
on  that  committee.  These  United  States  Army  officers  had 
just  brought  the  great  Civil  War  to  a  successful  close.  Yet 
out  of  necessity  they  petitioned  Father  De  Smet  to  induce 
a  few  thousand  Sioux  to  lay  down  their  arms.  Straightway 
into  the  village  of  these  Indians  rode  the  Jesuit — alone.  An 
army  lay  cringing  in  the  distance.  No  other  white  man  who 
valued  his  life  would  have  dared  approach  that  wild  tribe. 
Yet  wThen  Father  De  Smet  took  his  leave,  the  savages  were 
at  peace  with  the  "Great  White  Father"  in  Washington. 

So  far  as  it  is  possible  in  this  network  of  temptation 
which  we  call  life  to  free  one's  heart  and  conduct  of  all  sin, 
by  constant  exercise  of  religious  faith  and  duty,  Father 
De  Smet  succeeded.  He  has  left  us  the  remarkable  statement 
that  "no  bitterness  toward  anyone  whomsoever  ever  entered 
my  heart."  He  was  of  a  genial  and  bouyant  temper,  fond 
of  jest  and  merriment,  rich  in  humor.  "I  am  naturally  in- 
clined to  laughter,"  he  once  said,  and  even  the  staid  for- 
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malities  of  Indian  councils  often  provoked  a  hidden  smile 
on  his  countenance.  The  cheerfulness  and  optimism  of  his 
temperament  were  blended  with  the  deepest  sentiments  of 
tenderness  and  affection.  It  was  his  manner,  as  he  said,  "to 
rejoice  with  those  that  rejoice  and  to  weep  with  those  that 
weep." 

In  the  little  village  of  Termonde,  Belgium,  there  stands 
a  bronze  statue  on  a  base  of  solid  blue  limestone.  A  mis- 
sionary is  represented  in  his  priestly  robes  in  the  attitude 
of  moving  forward,  with  an  eager  expression  on  the  hand- 
some face,  as  if  intent  upon  the  great  work  before  him.  "In 
the  right  hand  is  a  crucifix  indicative  of  his  calling  as  a 
priest  of  God,  and  in  the  other  an  olive  branch  symbolic  of 
his  work  as  a  peace-maker  among  the  Indian  tribes."  Ter- 
monde, Belgium,  is  pardonably  proud  of  her  illustrious 
offspring. 

And  we  can  be  sure  that  when  Father  De  Smet  re- 
turned a  beautiful  soul  to  its  Master  in  the  early  morning 
hours  of  May  23,  1873,  that  that  Master  paused  in  his 
heavenly  duties  and  said,  "Well  done,  good  and  faithful 
servant;  enter  thou  into  the  joys  of  the  Lord." 


YOUR  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY 

Charles  McManus,  Arts  3 

Your  Gracious  Majesty: 

I  have  been  back  on  earth  these  past  three  months. 
During  this  period  I  have  tried  to  form  some  idea  of  the 
vast  changes  that  have  occurred  since  our  time.  I  recall 
how  we  used  to  marvel  at  the  changes  that  took  place  in  the 
four  hundred  years  prior  to  our  day,  but  they  were  nothing 
compared  to  what  I  see  here  all  about  me.  The  land  I  dis- 
covered turned  out  to  be  only  a  group  of  small  islands,  but 
to  the  north  and  south  lie  two  vast  continents  connected  by 
a  narrow  isthmus.  They  were  called  the  Americas  by  a  Ger- 
man mapmaker  in  honor  of  an  Italian  explorer,  Amerigo 
Vespucci. 

A  number  of  years  ago  a  canal  was  struck  through 
this  isthmus,  and  it  is  now  considered  the  dividing  line  be- 
tween the  two  continents.  On  the  continent  to  the  north 
there  are  three  nations:  Mexico,  Canada,  and  the  United 
States.  Mexico  progressed  rapidly  for  a  time,  but  of  late 
has  been  rather  backward.  Canada,  on  the  northern  border 
of  the  continent,  is  a  part  of  the  British  Empire.  The  pop- 
ulation there  is  predominantly  French.  In  between  these 
two  has  developed  a  powerful  progressive  nation  of  over  one 
hundred  million  people.  This  is  the  United  States.  On  the 
continent  to  the  south  are  two  large  countries,  Argentine 
and  Brazil.  Each  is  about  the  size  of  all  Europe.  Along 
with  these  two  nations  are  a  number  of  smaller  countries  of 
varying  sizes. 

In  Europe  our  own  Spain  is  now  considered  one  of  the 
lesser  powers.  About  one  hundred  years  after  our  day 
Spain  had  risen  to  be  one  of  the  strongest  nations  of  the 
world,   but  shortlv  after,   declination   set   in.    Your  great- 
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grandson,  Philip,  attacked  England  with  his  Invincible 
Armada  and  was  defeated ;  since  then  Spain  has  lost  greatly. 
A  Civil  War  of  two  years'  duration  has  just  ended,  and  I 
am  told  that  astonishing  improvements  in  agriculture  and 
social  welfare  were  made  even  before  it  was  over.  Of  the 
other  nations  of  Europe  I  say  nothing  except  that  the  Ital- 
ian states  have  now  been  united  into  one  strong  nation.  You 
will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  the  Muscovy  of  our  time  has 
become  prominent  in  European  affairs;  a  form  of  com- 
munism is  practised  there  which  I  am  told  is  very  different 
from  that  in  use  among  the  primitive  Christians. 

You  may  also  recall  the  marvelous  tales  told  by  Marco 
Polo  of  Cathay  in  the  Orient,  its  vast  population,  its 
riches,  its  spices.  Cathay  has  grown  to  be  a  nation  of  over 
four  hundred  million  people  and  is  now  called  China. 
Japan,  that  small  group  of  islands  also  mentioned  by  Marco 
Polo,  has  nearly  one  hundred  million  population.  Oh,  the 
changes  in  the  geography  of  the  world  in  the  last  four  hun- 
dred years  greatly  exceed  the  changes  from  1100  to  1500. 

I  have  spent  most  of  my  time  in  the  new  world  in  the 
United  States.  This  country  is  divided  into  forty-eight 
separate  states,  all  united  under  one  national  government, 
hence  the  name.  It  is  a  strange  yet  wonderful  country.  I 
shall  tell  you  more  of  it  in  my  next  letter. 

Your  faithful  subject, 

Christopher  Columbus. 


Your  Gracious  Majesty: 

I  told  you  that  I  would  speak  of  the  new  world  power 
in  this  letter,  so  let  us  start  at  the  beginning.    Very  little 
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was  done  in  the  way  of  settling  this  region  for  almost  one 
hundred  years  after  my  first  voyage.  Finally  England 
began  to  send  over  a  few  settlers.  They  established  towns 
along  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  in  another  hundred  or  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  there  were  thirteen  colonies  with  a 
population  of  about  three  million  people.  They  warred  with 
England  and  won  their  independence.  After  that  they  set 
up  a  democratic  government,  and  in  just  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years,  they  have  grown  to  be  one  of  the  foremost  na- 
tions in  the  world. 

They  have  derived  many  of  their  inspirations  from  the 
old  Romans.  For  instance,  their  legislative  body  is  called 
the  "senate,"  while  the  seat  of  government  is  the  "capital" 
city.  There  are  many  other  similarities,  but  I  want  to  tell 
you  more  of  the  people.  Every  known  nationality  of  the 
world  is  here,  so  there  is  really  no  definite  race  of  people, 
but  rather  a  combination  of  all  races.  The  majority  are  of 
German,  English,  and  Irish  descent,  while  the  Spanish  are 
to  be  found  more  in  Mexico  and  the  countries  of  South 
America.  There  are  also  large  numbers  of  Jews  and  Ne- 
groes. In  some  parts  of  the  country  descendants  of  the  old 
Vikings  are  predominant.  The  Italians  are  well  repre- 
sented; but  you  rarely  see  a  Portuguese. 

One  interesting  fact  is  the  total  absence  of  nobility  in 
the  United  States.  No  one,  from  the  president,  the  ruler 
elected  by  the  people,  to  the  poorest  individual  of  the  land, 
has  any  title.  The  only  form  of  title  is  Mister  for  the  men 
and  Miss  or  Mrs.  for  the  women. 

In  Europe  the  few  titled  nobles  who  survive  no  longer 
possess  any  power  or  influence.  Some  of  them  have  so 
far  forgotten  the  dignity  of  their  station  that  they  even 
spend  much  time  here  trying  to  marry  into  the  wealth)' 
families  of  the  United  States. 
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In  my  next  letter  I  shall  tell  you  of  the  conditions 
under  which  these  people  live. 

Your  faithful  subject, 

Christopher  Columbus. 


Your  Gracious  Majesty: 

The  living  conditions  today  are  much  more  favorable 
than  they  were  four  hundred  years  ago.  The  advances  in 
medical  science  since  our  day  are  quite  remarkable.  Every 
city,  town,  and  village  has  highly  developed  hospitals  sup- 
plied with  all  the  modern  medical  equipment  for  every 
emergency.  In  spite  of  this  advancement,  the  number  of 
people  who  are  sick  is  quite  appalling. 

It  is  true  that  the  hospital  is  often  beyond  the  means 
of  the  greater  portion  of  the  population,  yet  some  provi- 
sions have  been  made  to  extend  hospital  facilities  to  these 
poorer  people.  While  this  represents  a  vast  improvement 
over  conditions  of  our  day,  yet  I  learn  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  sentiment  to  the  effect  that  the  state  has  not  yet 
recognized  her  responsibilities  in  providing  for  the  medical 
needs  of  the  population.  Remarkable  progress  has  been 
made  in  cure  and  prevention  of  contagious  diseases;  so  that 
the  great  plagues  that  afflicted  the  people  of  our  day  are 
practically  unknown. 

One  problem  has  been  solved  in  a  very  practical  way. 
When  a  person  loses  his  mind  or,  as  they  say,  becomes  in- 
sane, he  is  no  longer  chained  in  the  basement  or  the  attic  to 
be  forgotten  or  allowed  to  roam  free  over  hills  and  mead- 
ows. There  have  been  erected  asylums  to  care  for  these 
people  and  life  is  made  as  comfortable  as  possible  for  them. 
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These  asylums  are  maintained  by  the  state  and  the  care  is 
free  to  the  patients. 

There  have  been  many  civic  institutions  developed  to 
make  life  safer  and  more  comfortable.  For  instance,  there 
are  fire  departments  with  elaborate  equipment  ready  any 
minute  of  the  day  or  night  to  extinguish  fires,  large  or 
small.  Life  in  the  city  or  on  the  highway  is  a  great  deal 
safer  now,  and  especially  at  night.  The  citizens  are  known 
to  take  long  walks  alone  at  night  through  the  city  streets. 
Only  police  and  criminals  carry  any  fire  arms  at  all.  Peo- 
ple no  longer  pass  a  house  with  the  fear  of  getting  the  refuse 
from  the  evening  meal  spilled  on  their  heads.  The  city  has 
a  department  that  picks  up  the  garbage  at  the  home  and 
disposes  of  it.  There  are  large  numbers  of  schools  for  the 
education  of  everyone.  Also,  as  in  ancient  Rome,  the  ap- 
palling fact  is  that  a  few  people  control  the  greater  part  of 
the  money.  There  is  a  vast  amount  of  money  in  circulation, 
yet  the  great  majority  of  the  people  are  on  the  brink  of 
destitution;  but  so  it  has  been  since  time  began. 

Could  you  conceive  one  machine  that  could  revolution- 
ize the  entire  industrial  system  of  the  world?  Well,  I 
couldn't  believe  it  either,  but  an  invention  called  the  "Spin- 
ning Jenny"  did  just  that.  I'll  tell  you  more  about  it  in 
my  next  letter. 

Your  faithful  subject, 

Christopher  Columbus. 


Your  Gracious  Majesty: 

The  "Spinning  Jenny,"  which  I  mentioned  in  my  last 
letter,  was  invented  a  hundred  and  seventy-five  years  ago 
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by  an  Englishman.  It  was  a  machine  capable  of  spinning 
numerous  threads  at  the  same  time.  In  order  to  make  use 
of  the  great  quantities  of  thread  thus  produced  other  ma- 
chines were  devised  to  weave  cloth  more  rapidly.  Then 
followed  a  bewildering  succession  of  engines  to  operate  these 
machines,  to  transport  fuel  with  which  to  drive  them,  to 
convey  the  finished  product  to  the  markets  and  finally  to 
facilitate  the  manufacture  of  all  this  machinery.  You  can 
readily  understand  that  such  work  was  no  longer  carried 
on  in  the  cottages  of  artisans  but  was  necessarily  accommo- 
dated in  large  buildings  called  factories.  About  these  fac- 
tories clustered,  not  comfortable  homes,  but,  strange  to  say, 
wretched  hovels  and  large  but  overcrowded  tenements,  in 
which  the  new  "laboring  class"  was  condemned  to  live.  All 
the  necessities  of  life  are  now  manufactured  in  very  large 
quantities  by  machinery. 

The  artisans,  if  they  can  still  be  called  such,  labor  for 
a  small  remuneration  called  a  wage  and  endeavor  to  protect 
their  own  rights  by  leaguing  together  in  unions.  The  em- 
ployers, or  capitalists  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  are  also 
connected  with  the  unions;  yet  at  times  they  conflict  and 
the  employees  refuse  to  work.  This  is  called  a  strike,  and 
an  arbitrator  has  to  be  brought  in  before  the  factory  can 
be  reopened. 

Varied  are  the  entertainments  of  this  modern  world. 
The  main  diversion  is  what  is  known  as  the  moving  picture. 
It  consists  of  a  succession  of  illuminated  pictures  projected 
upon  a  white  screen  so  rapidly  that  one  has  the  illusion  of 
actually  seeing  people  move,  talk,  and  act.  Many  of  the 
stories  which  these  pictures  enact  are  taken  from  famous 
books  and  legends  of  all  ages. 

The  next  time  I  write,  I  shall  tell  vou  about  the  mod- 
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ern   methods   of   printing,    which,    by   the   way,    are   very 
interesting. 

Your  faithful  subject, 

Christopher  Columbus. 


Your  Gracious  Majesty: 

I  suppose  you  remember  that  German  fellow,  Guten- 
berg, who  was  supposed  to  have  invented  a  machine  that 
would  print?  Well,  it  certainly  has  developed.  Beautiful 
manuscripts  are  seldom  made,  and  I,  myself,  have  seen 
monasteries  where  a  printing  shop  has  replaced  the  scrip- 
torium. Modern  countries  no  longer  employ  a  town  crier, 
but  they  have  printed  newspapers  that  are  delivered  to 
every  house.  The  newspapers  report  happenings  of  the 
world  immediately  after  their  occurrence.  One  may  read 
things  in  the  newspaper  which  took  place  only  a  few  hours 
before.  Newspapers  have  been  known  to  exert  tremendous 
influence  on  public  sentiment.  There  also  have  been  in- 
vented small  printing  machines  call  typewriters  with  which 
anyone  can  do  his  own  printing  on  a  small  scale. 

I  had  an  interesting  experience  yesterday.  I  passed  a 
large  arena  and  a  sign  on  the  wall  read:  "Game  today — 
Giants  vs.  Cubs."  I  went  inside  and  waited  for  two  hours 
and  didn't  see  any  giants  nor  any  cubs.  I  soon  found  out 
that  these  were  names  given  to  two  teams,  a  name  given 
the  two  groups  of  men  associated  in  some  joint  action  or 
endeavor.  This  game  was  called  baseball.  It  is  a  strange 
game  that  is  played  with  two  teams  of  nine  men  each.  One 
team  apparently  throws  a  ball  at  one  member  of  the  other 
team  who  tries  to  hit  it  with  a  large  club.  Every  time  one 
man  gets  around  the  four  bases  without  getting  tagged,  he 
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scores  a  point.  The  four  bases  are  rectangular  pads  placed 
at  the  corners  of  an  imaginary  square  about  ninety  feet  long. 
There  is  an  opponent  on  each  base  who  endeavors  to  tag  the 
player  who  hit  the  ball.  At  the  end  of  a  certain  period  of 
time  the  number  of  scores  each  team  made  are  added.  The 
team  with  the  largest  sum  wins.  I  hear  that  America  has 
some  other  games  similar  to  this  that  are  called  basketball 
and  football,  but  at  present  they  are  out  of  season. 

Remember  how  many  days  it  used  to  take  to  travel 
from  Madrid  to  Barcelona  in  1500?  Now,  if  you  can  imag- 
ine such  a  thing,  people  travel  that  far  in  five  or  even  three 
hours.  Think  that  over,  and  I'll  tell  you  more  about  it  in 
my  next  letter. 

Your  faithful  subject, 

Christopher  Columbus. 


Your  Gracious  Majesty: 

As  you  may  have  gathered  from  my  last  letter,  trans- 
portation has  come  a  long  way  in  four  hundred  years.  First 
of  all,  they  have  invented  a  machine  to  take  the  place  of  the 
horse  and  carriage.  It  was  originally  called  the  iron  horse, 
plainly  enough  because  it  was  made  of  iron,  but  today  it  is 
known  as  the  train.  A  train  consists  of  a  group  of  coaches 
drawn  by  a  large  steam-driven  vehicle,  called  the  locomo- 
tive. Another  newly  invented  vehicle  for  personal  use  is  the 
automobile  which  is  run  by  a  very  volatile  and  explosive 
liquid  known  as  gasoline.  Power  is  generated  by  a  series  of 
explosions,  just  how,  I  don't  quite  understand,  but  the 
machine  rides  along  very  smoothly  and  at  a  terrific  rate  of 
speed.  The  number  of  these  machines  found  on  the  streets 
and   highways   is   truly   amazing.     Sometimes   they   are   so 
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numerous  that  it  is  difficult  to  progress.  At  times  they  will 
collide  while  travelling  at  this  terrific  speed,  completely 
demolishing  the  machines  and  killing  all  the  occupants. 
However,  this  does  not  seem  to  discourage  people  from 
their  use,  for  practically  everyone  has  one  of  these  machines 
at  his  disposal  at  all  times.  Those  who  do  not  are  always 
looking  forward  to  the  time  when  they  shall  secure  one. 

The  roads  are  all  paved  now,  but  not  with  bricks  and 
stones.  People  use  a  hard,  long-lasting  substance  called 
cement  to  pave  their  highways,  which  run  thousands  of 
miles  in  every  direction  over  every  type  of  ground. 

The  next  thing  I  am  going  to  tell  you  may  make  me 
sound  like  an  idiot,  but  read  it  all  and,  believe  me,  it  is  true. 
Men  can  now  fly  through  space  like  birds.  There  is  a  new 
machine  that  can  lift  itself  off  the  ground  and  fly  through 
the  air.  Simply  enough,  they  called  it  the  airplane.  These 
machines  will  rise  some  two  or  three  thousand  feet  and  then 
proceed  to  some  other  part  of  the  country  or  even  across 
the  seas.  Occasionally  something  goes  wrong  with  the 
mechanism  and  they  will  crash  to  the  earth,  demolishing  the 
machine  and  killing  all  the  unfortunate  occupants.  How- 
ever, people  continue  to  use  them.  But  let  me  tell  you  what 
interested  me  most  as  a  former  mariner,  the  new  boats. 
They  are  tremendous  in  size  and  made  entirely  of  steel. 
They  no  longer  use  sails  for  crossing  the  ocean,  for  the  new 
ships  have  great  motors  that  drive  them  through  the  water. 
You  can  travel  from  Spain  to  America  in  five  or  six  days 
now. 

How  I  would  like  to  sail  the  seas  again  today!  Al- 
though the  compass  and  the  sextant  are  still  used  by 
mariners,  the  vessels  are  equipped  with  a  hundred  little 
instruments  to  aid  them  in  maintaining  their  course.  Ships 
are  fitted  with  numerous  rooms  furnished  like  a  home  or 
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palace.  These  are  staterooms,  as  they  are  called,  for  the 
passengers.  There  are  also  large  dining  rooms,  recreation 
rooms,  and  hundreds  of  other  things  I  couldn't  begin  to 
mention.  I  can't  help  thinking  of  the  time  we  could  have 
saved  if  we  had  only  one  of  these  new  vessels. 

You  may  think  the  development  of  transportation  was 
rapid,  but  there  are  even  quicker  means  of  communication. 
Transportation  is  no  longer  considered  an  integral  part  of 
communication,  for  people  can  converse  now  much  more 
rapidly  than  they  can  travel.  I  will  tell  you  of  the  new 
communicating  device,  the  telephone,  in  my  next  letter. 

Your  faithful  subject, 

Christopher  Columbus. 


Your  Gracious  Majesty: 

The  telephone  I  mentioned  in  my  last  letter  is  still  very 
vague  to  me,  but  I  will  endeavor  to  describe  it  to  you.  It 
has  an  ear  piece  and  a  mouth  piece.  I  am  told  that  when 
you  speak  into  the  mouth  piece,  it  sets  up  a  vibration.  These 
vibrations  are  sent  over  wires  and  set  the  ear  piece  of  the 
other  phone  to  vibrating,  and  then  the  party  to  whom  you 
are  talking,  hears  your  voice.  I  can't  understand  what  all 
that  means,  but  anyway,  it  is  a  great  invention,  and  you 
can  talk  to  almost  any  place. 

Another  means  of  communication  is  the  telegraph. 
This  is  even  more  complicated  than  the  telephone  and  I 
doubt  if  I  could  ever  explain  it.  I  will  say  this  much,  how- 
ever. The  sender  sends  out  a  group  of  sounds  which  are 
received  by  a  second  person  and  then  translated.  I  know 
that  it  is  a  very  practical  invention;  yet  too  much  for  me 
to  comprehend. 
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The  most  complicated  invention  and  yet  the  best  of  all 
is  the  radio.  There  is  a  machine  that  I  really  like.  This  is 
just  one  mass  of  tubes  and  wires  with  a  knob  here  and  there. 
Some  way  or  another,  these  instruments  draw  sound  waves 
out  of  the  air  and  through  a  loud  speaker.  This  may  sound 
quite  vague  to  you,  but  it  is  no  clearer  to  me. 

Let  us  take  an  example  .  .  .  Last  night  I  was  in  my 
hotel  in  New  York  and  the  President  of  the  United  States 
was  in  a  hotel  in  Washington,  D.  C.  These  towns  are  about 
two  hundred  miles  apart.  The  President  is  going  to  give  a 
speech,  so  they  bring  in  a  small  metal  box  called  a  micro- 
phone and  set  it  up  in  front  of  him.  At  this  time,  I  turn  on 
my  radio  and  I  hear  his  voice  coming  out  of  the  loud  speaker 
of  my  machine  .  .  .  his  voice  as  clear  as  if  he  were  sitting 
next  to  me.  The  people  across  the  country  three  thousand 
miles  away  could  hear  him  just  as  I  could.  I  am  sorry  I 
can't  be  more  explicit,  but  it  is  too  complicated  for  me. 

All  of  these  new  conveniences  and  inventions  haven't 
changed  man's  attitude  on  the  age  old  question  of  war. 
Countries  fight  as  much  now  as  they  ever  did,  but  war  today 
is  a  highly  scientific  enterprise.  I'll  write  more  of  this  when 
I  have  time. 

Your  faithful  subject, 

Christopher  Columbus. 


Your  Gracious  Majesty: 

I  can't  quite  figure  out  why  nations  still  insist  on  going 
to  war.  I  should  think  that  men  with  such  intelligence  could 
avoid  these  catastrophes.  The  humorous  side  of  it  all  is  that 
the  heads  of  the  nations  are  so  apologetic  about  Avar.  Each 
one  tries  to  find  an  excuse  for  starting  a  fight  and  then  is 
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very  courteous  to  his  adversary  at  all  times.  It  isn't  like  the 
wars  of  our  day  when  we  took  no  pains  to  conceal  our  indig- 
nation as  we  rushed  into  battle.  War  today  employs  many 
more  deadly  weapons  than  we  could  have  imagined.  Gun 
powder  has  been  highly  developed  and  consequently  hand 
to  hand  fighting  is  almost  a  thing  of  the  past.  All  the  fight- 
ing is  done  from  trenches  and  in  the  air.  They  use  rifles, 
cannons,  machine  guns,  and  many  other  types  of  fire  arms. 
War  in  the  air  is  conducted  from  well  protected  swift  air- 
planes armed  with  machine  guns  for  defense  and  bombs  to 
drop  on  the  enemy  troops. 

On  sea,  nations  fight  from  gigantic  warships  armed 
with  massive  cannons,  one  of  whose  shots  would  have  com- 
pletely destroyed  the  Santa  Maria.  One  of  the  deadliest 
methods  of  warfare  is  gas.  There  have  been  developed  sev- 
eral gases  which  can  wipe  out  an  entire  city  in  a  few  hours. 

Since  our  time,  there  has  been  another  continual  war. 
This  was  a  war  of  religion  which  broke  out  just  about  ten 
years  after  we  left  the  earth.  I'll  outline  this  in  my  next 
letter. 

Your  faithful  subject, 

Christopher  Columbus. 


Your  Gracious  Majesty: 

As  I  mentioned  in  my  last  letter,  the  world  is  no  longer 
so  completely  Catholic,  although  the  Catholics  are  still  in 
the  majority.  About  1517,  a  German  monk,  Martin  Luther, 
started  the  break  from  Catholicism. 

Your  youngest  daughter,  Catherine,  finally  married 
Prince  Henry,  second  son  of  Henry  VII,  in  1509,  and  re- 
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mained  his  wife  for  twenty  years.  During  this  time,  Henry 
became  king  and  was  proclaimed  "Defender  of  the  Faith" 
by  the  pope  because  of  a  book  which  he  had  written  de- 
nouncing Martin  Luther.  Later,  and  it  grieves  me  to  tell 
you  this,  Henry  tired  of  Catherine  and  wished  a  divorce. 
The  pope  refused  and  Henry  broke  away  from  the  church 
to  marry  Anne  Boleyn,  one  of  Catherine's  maids  of  honor. 
Henry  then  declared  himself  head  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land in  1534.  Numerous  persecutions  broke  out  as  a  result 
of  this  and  most  of  the  original  settlements  in  America  were 
camps  of  religious  refugees  from  Europe.  Soon  there  were 
hundreds  of  different  sects,  all  differing  slightly  among 
themselves  and  all  striving  for  existence. 

This  is  the  world  of  today ;  yet  here  in  New  York,  there 
is  an  exposition  called  the  "World  of  Tomorrow".  It  is 
supposed  to  show  all  the  latest  developments  in  every  field 
and  the  possibilities  for  the  future.  It  is  positively  fantastic 
what  they  are  prophesying. 

Well,  here  it  is  May  28  already.  I  have  only  three  days 
left  of  my  stay.  It  has  been  a  novel  visit  and  I  regret  that 
I  can't  spend  more  time  here.  I  would  like  to  study  history 
from  all  angles  from  1500  to  1900.  People  are  continually 
mentioning  famous  persons  of  days  gone  by.  That  which 
impressed  me  most  was  the  fact  that  owing  to  all  these 
advancements,  man  is  living  a  better  life  filled  with  more 
pleasures;  yet  he  doesn't  seem  to  give  any  evidence  of  con- 
tentment or  happiness.  Everyone  still  seems  to  retain  that 
dismal  outlook  which  makes  life  so  eternally  depressing. 

Good  bye  for  now.  I  shall  see  you  in  a  few  days.  Until 
then  I  am, 

Your  faithful  subject, 

Christopher  Columbus. 
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Jean  Sullivan,  Jour.  4 

VERYOXE  agreed  that  Big  Pete  was  a  hard  worker. 
He  had  to  be  to  stick  it  out  at  the  iron  works  and 
keep  up  the  pace  he  set  for  the  other  hands. 


The  Boss  was  amused  by  Big  Pete.  He  used  to  call 
him  into  his  office  frequently  and  ask  how  things  were. 
That's  how  the  Boss  learned  about  Pete's  romance. 

No  one  knew  much  about  Pete.  He  was  quiet  to  begin 
with,  and  when  the  men  asked  about  his  life  in  the  old  coun- 
try he  would  chuckle  and  shake  his  head  as  if  he  didn't 
know  what  they  were  talking  about.  He  lived  near  the  foun- 
dry in  a  funny  little  house  he  had  built  himself.  Sometimes, 
if  he  were  in  a  congenial  mood,  he  would  invite  one  of  the 
men  to  come  home  with  him  and  eat  a  dinner  of  Bohemian 
dishes.  Afterwards  they  sat  and  grunted  comfortably  over 
wine. 

" You're  a  better  cook  than  my  wife,  Pete,"  the  hon- 
ored guests  would  say. 

Then  Pete  would  look  wise  and  protest  his  skill  with, 
"Someday  you  come  here  and  have  real  food." 

The  Boss  admired  Pete's  industry  and  when  stories 
came  to  him  of  the  "hunky's"  thrift,  he  would  nod  encour- 
agingly and  say,  "He  will  make  a  good  American.  You 
watch." 

One  day  the  Boss  called  Pete  to  the  office  and  joked, 
"You  should  have  a  woman  to  look  after  you,  Pete." 

But  Pete's  answer  was  no  joke.  The  Boss'  bushy  eye- 
brows did  a  quick  jump  and  up  and  down  when  Pete  shuf- 
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fled  a  bit  and  then  in  all  earnestness  blurted,  "I  have  one 
soon.  Ja,  Steffi,  she  come  as  soon  as  I  send  the  money." 

That  was  the  cue  for  the  Boss  to  grow  hearty  about 
the  whole  thing.  He  seemed  to  feel  as  if  he  had  promoted 
the  match  himself.  He  rose  from  his  desk,  lighted  a  fat 
cigar,  and  smoothed  his  vest  over  his  wealthy-looking 
stomach. 

"Well,  well,  Pete,  I'm  certainly  glad  to  hear  that.  Yes, 
sir.  I'm  really  pleased.  Well,  well.  When  are  you  going 
to  send  the  money?" 

"Even  now  I  look  out  for  a  letter  from  Steffi.  Last 
year  the  quota  was  filled  before  we  had  enough  for  the  boat 
trip.  But  this  year  things  will  go  better.  When  the  letter 
is  here  I  go  to  New  York  and  send  the  money  from  there. 
While  I  wait  for  the  boat,  I  can  see  something  of  Ameri- 
ca's biggest  settlement." 

The  interview  was  over  as  far  as  the  Boss  was  con- 
cerned. This  would  be  good  conversation  among  the  men 
who  knew  Pete.  The  Boss  could  have  many  a  good  laugh 
while  relating  Pete's  plans. 

The  executive  sat  down  again  and  riffled  through  his 
papers  importantly.    Pete  took  the  hint  and  left. 

From  that  moment  the  foreigner  had  the  spotlight  on 
him.  Speculation  went  on  during  lunch  hours  as  to  what 
Steffi  looked  like,  when  she  would  come,  and  whether  she'd 
like  Pete's  funny  little  house. 

Pete  took  the  kidding  proudly.  It  was  something  to 
be  a  prospective  bridegroom.  The  boys  would  say,  "So 
you're  stepping  out  and  gettin'  married,  eh,  Pete?" 

Pausing  before  the  open  hearth,  while  the  sweat  ran 
down  his  naked  back,  Pete  would  guffaw  like  a  child,  "And 
she  can  cuke." 
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When  the  first  news  of  the  coming  bride  became  less 
prominent  around  the  ironworks,  the  excitement  was  given 
a  fresh  start  by  Pete's  departure  to  greet  Steffi's  ship. 

His  face  became  more  serious  and  the  past  joviality 
was  gone.  He  had  to  get  everything  ready  for  the  arrival, 
didn't  he? 

He  asked  no  one  home  to  meals  now.  Each  evening 
was  spent  in  working  on  his  house.  In  his  own  eyes  he 
threw  caution  to  the  winds.  Nothing  was  too  good.  He 
got  new  cheap  curtains  and  a  large  rag  rug.  He  even 
bought  some  pictures  for  the  bare  walls  and  invested  in 
some  flower  seeds  for  his  tiny  yard. 

At  last,  dressed  in  a  bulging  serge  suit,  his  shoes  pol- 
ished to  mirrors,  he  boarded  the  train  for  the  coast. 

Back  in  the  foundry,  the  two  weeks  Pete  was  gone 
passed  slowly.  Curiosity  burned  stronger  than  the  furnaces. 
Everyone  decided  it  was  a  good  thing  that  Pete  had  picked 
a  girl  from  his  own  country.  And  variations  on  this  theme 
took  the  place  of  all  other  conversation. 

At  last  the  two  weeks  had  creaked  by.  It  was  the  day 
for  Pete  and  his  wife  to  return.  Almost  every  inhabitant 
of  the  tiny  town  loitered  around  the  station.  When  the 
train  snorted  in,  the  crowd  surged  forward,  laughing  and 
giggling  to  hide  the  embarrassment  of  their  excitement. 

The  Boss  was  there  to  witness  this  good  joke.  Pete 
stepped  beamingty  off  the  train  followed  by  Mrs.  Pete. 
The  townspeople  grew  silent,  looked  and  looked  again. 
Mrs.  Pete  could  have  come  from  nowhere  else  but  Brook- 
lyn. She  was  as  native  as  her  New  York  accent  which 
stunned  her  audience  as  she  directed  the  disposal  of  her  bags. 

The  Boss,  open-mouthed,  drew  Pete  aside.  "Surely, 
Pete,  this  is  not  Steffi." 
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"Naw,  Boss.  Why  should  I  spend  money  to  send  for 
Steffi  when  I  can  get  one  cheaper  in  New  York?  Ja.  I 
like  that  place.    And  this  one — she  can  cuke." 


The  David  Jack  Award 

Through  the  generosity  of  William  Jack,  M.  D. 
(Creighton  A.  B.  1908)  of  Remlik,  Virginia,  the  Creighton 
University  is  pleased  to  announce  the  annual  English 
Award  in  memory  of  Dr.  Jack's  father,  Mr.  David  Jack, 
pioneer  school  teacher  of  Nemaha  County,  Nebraska,  who 
died  in  1935  at  the  age  of  ninety-seven. 

The  contest  is  open  to  all  undergraduate  students  of 
Creighton  University.  The  object  of  the  contest  is  to  stimu- 
late creative  writing,  and  the  judges  will  give  first  consid- 
eration to  appropriate  English  expression. 


PRIZES 

For  the  best  original  short  story  published  in  Shadows 
during  the  current  school  year  (September  1939- 
June  1940) - $50.00 

For  the  best  essay  (papers  based  on  research  to  be 
judged  according  to  human  interest)    submitted 
during  the  same  period 50.00 

The  contest  closes  April  21,  1940,  at  5:00  P.  M. 


FOR  LIVELIHOOD  OR  FOR  LIFE? 

Sister  Mary  Henry,  R.  S.  M.,  U.  C. 

While  the  characters  and  incidents  described  in  this  paper 
are  fictitious,  they  are  typical  of  persons  and  situations  which 
have  come  under  the  writer  s  observation  during  twelve  years 
of  experience  in  public  school  teaching. 


TWO  young  members  of  the  Weston  High  School 
faculty  stood  before  the  bulletin  board  outside  the 
superintendent's  office.  A  notice  which  read,  "Teach- 
ers' Meeting,  Tuesday,  3:30  P.M.",  was  the  center  of  inter- 
est. Miss  Simms,  the  commercial  teacher,  spoke:  "We're 
supposed  to  decide  today  whether  Latin  shall  be  retained 
in  our  curriculum." 

"Goodness,  we  don't  need  to  sit  in  a  stuffy  room  for  an 
hour  and  a  half  to  decide  that  question!"  The  young  domes- 
tic science  teacher,  modishly  clad  and  very  attractive,  looked 
petulant.    "Latin  is  dead,  isn't  it?    Throw  it  out!" 

"That's  what  I  say,  too.  Give  the  students  something 
they  can  use.  They  all  have  to  earn  their  living.  Besides, 
they  don't  like  Latin,"  answered  Miss  Simms,  comfortable 
in  the  knowledge  that  her  subjects  were  earning  their  way 
and  need  appeal  to  no  "disciplinary"  or  other  motives  to 
justify  their  retention  in  the  curriculum.  "Here  comes  Miss 
Mark — one  of  the  few  Latin  instructors  left  in  captivity. 
She'll  have  to  argue  to  retain  Latin  or  she'll  lose  her  posi- 
tion.  Isn't  that  right,  Miss  Mark?" 

"No,  I'm  not  going  to  argue  in  favor  of  retaining 
Latin  in  this  curriculum,"  Miss  Mark  responded  soberly. 
"It  can't  compete  with  the  other  dishes  on  the  menu.  When 
a  child  has  spread  before  him  cake  and  candy,  he  is  not 
going  to  choose  potatoes  and  spinach  no  matter  how  sorely 
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the  potatoes  and  spinach  are  needed  by  his  growing  body. 
Model  airplane  building,  interior  decorating,  news  photog- 
raphy— most  of  our  curriculum  is  froth.  What  does  the  stu- 
dent have  when  he  finishes?  He  is  not  ready  to  compete  in 
the  commercial  world,  and  he  has  missed  any  real  education 
the  school  might  have  offered  him." 

"Whew!  You're  serious,  aren't  you?  It's  too  hot  to  be 
serious!   Well,  let's  go  in  and  get  it  over." 

Mr.  Brown,  superintendent  of  the  Weston  High 
School,  rapped  on  the  table.  "The  meeting  will  please  come 
to  order.  We  must  consider  the  addition  of  three  subjects 
to  the  curriculum  and  the  dropping  of  one  or  two  more  to 
make  room  for  the  new  courses.  I  shall  ask  Miss  Elson 
briefly  to  describe  the  proposed  course  in  cosmetology." 

"The  profession  of  beautician  is  the  fastest  growing 
profession  in  our  state.  We  need  to  train  our  girls  to  step 
into  this  promising  field  and  to  reap  its  benefits.  The  course 
in  cosmetology  will  present  the  very  latest  and  most  up-to- 
date  methods  in  eyebrow  pencilling,  facials,  permanent 
waving,  and  finger  waving.  The  equipment  is  expensive, 
but  I  am  sure  the  school  board  will  be  willing  to  supply  it 
when  they  realize  that  their  girls  can  step  from  high  school 
immediately  into  lucrative  positions."  Miss  Elson,  a  beauti- 
ful advertisement  of  the  course  she  described,  sat  down. 

The  superintendent  thanked  Miss  Elson  and  then 
turned  to  an  athletic-looking  young  man.  "Mr.  Hansen,  will 
you  say  a  few  words  regarding  the  proposed  course  in  model 
airplane  building." 

"In  the  last  twenty  years  aircraft  industries  have 
topped  the  list  of  modern  industrial  enterprises.  We  should 
be  training  our  boys  along  these  lines.  The  equipment  for 
most  of  the  work  is  beyond  our  means,  but  a  course  in 
model  airplane  building  will  give  at  low  cost  knowledge 
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and  training  which  should  help  them  to  compete  successfully 
in  the  commercial  world.  They  are  no  longer  interested  in 
the  old  subjects — Latin,  English,  history.  We  must  appeal 
to  their  interests." 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Hansen.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to 
say  much  about  the  course  in  delicatessen  management.  It 
has  been  discussed  among  ourselves  now  for  some  time.  As 
you  know,  we  plan  to  engage  Mr.  Hoag,  who  has  had  great 
success  in  the  management  of  the  Grab-it-and-run  chain  of 
delicatessens,  to  instruct  this  course.  Mr.  Hoag  is  a  grad- 
uate of  one  of  our  great  universities.  He  should  be  able  to 
present  a  very  worthwhile  course,  and  soon  our  graduates 
will  be  filling  important  positions  as  delicatessen  managers. 
Does  anyone  wish  to  ask  a  question  or  add  anything  to  the 
discussion?  We  want  to  make  our  recommendation  to  the 
school  board  tonight,  and  I  should  like  to  feel  that  it  ex- 
presses the  mature  judgment  and  reasoned  opinion  of  the 
entire  faculty." 

"Mr.  Brown,  may  I  ask  just  what  we  are  trying  to  do 
in  our  high  school?  We  have  six  hundred  boys  and  girls 
between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  twenty.  Are  we  training 
them  to  fill  positions  as  beauty  operators,  managers  of  deli- 
catessen shops,  expert  photographers;  or  are  we  trying  to 
educate  them — prepare  them  for  life?" 

"Why,  my  dear  Miss  Mark,  surely  if  we  fit  them  to 
earn  their  living  we  are  training  them  for  life.  What  could 
be  more  practical  than  that?"  Mr.  Brown  looked  genuinely 
puzzled. 

"It  may  be  practical  in  one  sense,  but  in  another  sense 
it  is  most  impractical.  Here  we  are  considering  introducing 
a  course  in  'cosmetology'  because  the  profession  of  'beauti- 
cian' is  the  fastest  growing  in  the  state.  That  is  a  pretty 
risky  procedure  if  only  from  the  economic  standpoint.   How 
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can  we  expect  to  train  our  girls  for  admission  into  the  fastest 
growing  'profession'  in  competition  with  men  and  women 
of  maturity  and  experience?  Besides,  by  the  time  of  gradu- 
ation, the  'fastest  growing  profession'  will  have  changed  its 
methods  again,  and  our  instruction  will  not  be  up-to-date 
after  all.  In  a  world  that  is  changing  as  fast  as  ours,  the 
best  training  for  earning  a  living  is  a  general  education. 
The  best  practical  education  may  be  a  theoretical  one.  And 
then  what  right  have  we  educators  to  deprive  our  students 
of  education?  Surely  none  of  us  will  say  that  a  'beautician', 
simply  because  she  can  earn  her  living,  is  educated.  No,  we 
are  stultifying  our  profession  by  such  methods  as  these." 

"Your  remarks  are  most  interesting,  Miss  Mark.  Es- 
pecially the  point  you  made  about  the  rapidity  with  which 
commercial  methods  change,  But  I  don't  see  why  you  feel 
that  training  in  the  art  of  making  a  living  is  not  education." 

Should  she  try  to  show  these  men  and  women  the  false 
principles  and  unsound  reasoning  which  underlay  their  opin- 
ions, wondered  Miss  Mark  as  she  slowly  rose  once  more  to 
her  feet.  So  many  times  before  they  had  had  these  same 
arguments  in  their  monthly  teachers'  meetings,  and  nothing 
had  ever  come  of  it.  Mr.  Brown,  the  superintendent,  as 
affable  and  good-natured  a  man  as  one  could  wish,  would 
listen  attentively  and  would  see  that  every  member  on  the 
faculty  had  an  opportunity  to  voice  his  opinion,  but  it  would 
end  there.  Mr.  Mann,  the  head  of  the  language  department 
and  a  man  of  the  "old  school",  would  come  to  her  assistance 
occasionally,  but  he  had  a  wife  and  a  growing  family  and 
could  not  risk  too  much.  Nevertheless,  she  would  try  once 
more.   There  was  something  of  the  Crusader  in  Miss  Mark. 

"Education,  Mr.  Brown,  is  the  training  of  the  whole 
child.  Or,  to  be  very  precise,  it  is  a  process  of  instruction 
and  discipline  by  which  the  physical,  mental,  and  moral 
powers  of  a  human  being  are  suitably  developed  and  ren- 
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dered  efficient  for  the  duties  of  life.  At  best,  such  training 
as  is  being  suggested  can  influence  the  intellectual  powers 
but  slightly.  How  then  are  we  going  to  account  to  the  par- 
ents of  these  children  and  to  God  for  our  neglect  of  the 
training  of  the  child's  moral  powers,  and  any  real  training 
of  his  intellect?  We  are  setting  up  false  ideals  and  false 
goals  in  the  mind  of  the  child.  We  are  teaching  him  that 
the  almighty  dollar  and  freedom  to  seek  it  is  the  path  to 
choose.  Surely  with  all  our  emphasis  upon  the  ability  to  get 
a  job  after  graduation,  the  child  cannot  but  feel  that  to  be 
the  most  important  thing  in  life." 

"Just  what  do  you  consider  the  aim  of  education,  Miss 
Mark?" 

"I  should  say,  Mr.  Brown,  that  the  aim  of  education  is 
to  form  and  train  all  the  powers  of  the  child  so  he  may 
achieve  the  natural  purpose  of  life.  That  implies  the  train- 
ing of  the  mind,  the  physical  powers,  and  the  will.  If  we 
omit,  as  we  certainly  are  doing,  the  training  of  the  moral 
powers,  the  will,  Ave  may  produce  an  intellectual  giant,  but 
he  may  be  an  intellectual  rascal.  Too  often  we  see  that  sad 
effect  of  our  modern  schools.  But  we  are  offering  to  go  a 
step  further.  We  are  not  even  going  to  train  the  intellect 
to  any  appreciable  degree ;  we  are  merely  going  to  teach  him 
to  hold  a  job." 

"Mr.  Brown,  do  you  feel  that  we  are  omitting  the  train- 
ing of  the  moral  powers,  as  Miss  Mark  says?  What  is  our 
Hi-Y  Club  for?  And  our  Honor  Society?  Surely  those 
must  not  be  overlooked."  Mr.  Jennings,  the  sponsor  for  the 
Hi-Y  Club,  looked  somewhat  aggrieved.  He  was  an  am- 
bitious young  man,  eager  to  make  good,  and  willing  to 
spend  much  time  outside  the  regular  school  hours  to  achieve 
that  end. 

"I  agree  with  Mr.  Jennings  that  the  clubs  he  mentions 
are  doing  a  fine  piece  of  work  in  character  training.    The 
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Hi-Y  Club  meets  every  week  and  there  are  splendid  talks 
by  some  of  the  outstanding  men  in  the  community.  The 
boys  themselves  take  part  in  the  discussions.  Indeed,  I  am 
very  much  pleased  with  this  part  of  our  work." 

Miss  Mark  thought  back  over  the  list  of  "outstanding 
men  in  the  community"  who  had  spoken  before  the  Hi-Y 
Club.  Among  them  were  a  prize-fighter,  the  chief  of  police, 
the  manager  of  the  local  mill,  and  the  editor  of  a  column 
entiled,  "Questions  and  Answers  for  Young  Girls",  which 
was  featured  daily  in  the  town  newspaper.  What  was  the 
use? 

"Character  training  is  not  something  which  can  be 
accomplished  by  a  weekly  meeting,  no  matter  how  fine  the 
speaker  or  how  enthusiastic  the  listeners,"  she  said.  "We 
must  train  the  character  or  moral  power  of  our  students 
daily,  hourly,  in  every  class  we  teach;  for  if  we  don't,  their 
characters  will  train  themselves — and  then  look  out!"  A 
general  laugh  greeted  this  remark  and  somewhat  relieved 
the  tension. 

"Dr.  Hutchins  of  the  University  of  Chicago  would  not 
agree  to  that,  Miss  Mark,"  proferred  Miss  Simms.  Usually 
Miss  Simms  kept  a  strict  neutrality,  but  she  had  recently 
completed  her  "Reading  Circle"  book  for  the  coming  year 
and  was  feeling  quite  well  informed  on  educational  matters. 

"No,  I  realize  he  wouldn't,  but  fine  as  he  is,  he  has  no 
claim  to  infallibility.  However,  he  does  admit  that  indirect 
character  training  is  to  be  expected  of  the  schools,  and  I  am 
wondering  if  our  students  can  expect  even  that  from  instruc- 
tors of  such  subjects  as  we  contemplate  introducing." 

Mr.  Brown,  evidently  somewhat  worried  for  fear  the 
remark  would  be  taken  personally,  hastily  turned  the  dis- 
cussion to  safer  ground.  "You  spoke  of  the  natural  pur- 
pose of  man's  life,  Miss  Mark.   To  what  do  you  refer?" 
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"Reason  teaches  us,  Mr.  Brown,  that  the  natural  end 
of  man  is  God.  Unless  we  violate  our  reason,  we  must  admit 
that.  Now  reason  also  shows  that  God  has  given  man  the 
means  to  attain  his  end.  The  means  are  his  intellectual, 
moral,  and  physical  powers.  Continuing  our  reasoning,  we 
must  admit  that  those  who  have  the  duty  to  educate  must 
see  that  the  means  to  attain  the  end  be  developed.  We 
teachers  do  not  have  the  inherent  right  to  educate.  That 
belongs  alone  to  the  parents.  But  the  parents  have  dele- 
gated the  right  of  formal  education  to  the  state,  and  we  are 
the  means  the  state  employs  to  achieve  that  education.' ' 

"Mr.  Brown,  may  I  ask  a  question?"  Mr.  Hudson,  the 
athletic  coach,  was  on  his  feet.  "What  did  you  mean,  Miss 
Mark,  when  you  said  we  teachers  do  not  have  the  right  to 
educate?  Who  could  have  a  better  right  then  those  who 
are  being  paid  to  do  it?" 

Miss  Mark  smiled.  "I  said,  Mr.  Hudson,  that  we  did 
not  have  the  inherent  right  to  educate.  An  inherent  right 
to  educate  means  that  those  who  have  the  duty  to  educate 
have  the  authority  and  right  to  educate.  And  this  inherent 
right  is  posessed  by  the  parents  alone,  for  they  alone  have 
the  natural  duty  and  ability  to  educate — the  natural  duty, 
because  they  alone  are  responsible  for  the  state  of  helpless- 
ness in  which  the  children  are  placed;  the  natural  ability, 
for  they  alone  are  endowed  by  nature  with  the  understand- 
ing and  love  demanded  for  the  task.  To  facilitate  education, 
parents  have  been  gifted  with  the  most  wonderful  educa- 
tional talents.  " 

"Now  I  see  what  you  mean.  But  may  not  the  parents 
delegate  the  right  to  educate,  and  when  they  do  so,  has  not 
the  agency  to  which  it  is  delegated  a  prior  right  over  the 
parents?" 

"Of  course,  parents  may  delegate  the  right  of  formal 
education   of  their  children   to  others,   and  in  our  present 
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civilization  this  is  universally  done.  Parents  delegate  this 
right  to  the  state,  and  the  state  supplies  schools  and  teachers. 
Or  the  parents  may  delegate  the  right  of  formal  education 
to  a  private  association  or  institution  such  as  is  done  by  the 
parents  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  attend  St.  Mary's  High 
School  across  the  river.  But  the  delegation  of  a  right  does 
not  imply  the  loss  of  that  right.  No,  the  state  does  not  then 
have  the  prior  right.  The  employed  teacher  is  in  nature's 
eyes  only  the  deputy  of  the  parent." 

"But,"  Mr.  Brown  interposed,  "the  state  must  control 
everything  which  pertains  to  the  common  good.  You  will 
surely  not  deny  that  education  of  children  pertains  to  the 
common  good." 

"Of  course  education  of  children  pertains  to  the  com- 
mon good — very  intimately,  indeed.  But  to  say  that  the 
state  must  control  everything  which  pertains  to  the  common 
good  is  to  preach  a  most  pernicious  doctrine.  Practically 
everything  we  do  pertains  to  the  common  good.  If  this 
principle  were  followed  to  its  logical  conclusion,  we  should 
be  a  nation  of  slaves  and  puppets.  The  food  we  eat,  our 
clothing,  our  homes — all  these  pertain  to  the  common  good. 
Xo,  the  state  has  the  right  to  manage,  own,  and  direct  what 
pertains  to  the  common  good  only  when  it  is  necessary,  that 
is,  when  private  individuals  are  unequal  to  the  task  or  can- 
not manage  as  well  as  the  state.  Thus  the  state  has  the 
right  to  pass  laws  protecting  our  food  from  adulteration, 
but  it  has  not  the  right  to  tell  us  what  to  eat." 

"But  it  is  often  necessary,  is  it  not,  for  the  state  to 
manage  education?  Surely  we  all  know  many  parents  un- 
equal to  the  task  of  educating  their  children." 

Miss  Mark  marvelled  at  the  eagerness  with  which  the 
entire  faculty  listened  to  the  discussion.  She  had  taught  at 
Weston  High  School  for  five  years,  and  during  that  time 
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she  had  heard  many  false  doctrines  and  principles  urged  by 
a  body  of  men  and  women  who  were  for  the  most  part  un- 
familiar with  sound  philosophy,  and  who  nevertheless  had 
the  entire  charge  of  the  education  of  all  the  boys  and  girls 
of  high  school  age  in  the  district.  So  now  she  gave  her  very 
best  to  the  answering  of  these  questions. 

"Yes,  unfortunately  we  all  know  personally  many  par- 
ents unequal  or  even  unwilling  to  fulfill  their  duty  toward 
their  children.  The  state  has  the  right  and  duty  to  safeguard 
such  children,  but  it  has  not  the  right  to  take  over  the  work 
of  education.  If  it  had,  Russia  would  be  right.  And  I 
think  we  would  not  argue  for  the  Russian  methods;  though," 
she  could  not  help  adding,  "if  we  are  not  careful  we  may 
fall  into  them.  But  I  really  must  apologize  for  monopoliz- 
ing the  time  in  this  way.  I  had  no  idea  of  holding  forth  at 
such  length." 

"We  are  all  indebted  to  you,  Miss  Mark,  and  I  only 
Mash  we  could  continue  the  discussion.  But  now  we  must 
consider  the  new  courses.  If  there  are  no  further  remarks, 
we  shall  take  a  standing  vote  for  the  adoption  of  the  three 
new  courses.  All  those  who  favor  such  a  recommendation 
to  the  school  board  may  stand.  The  vote  is  carried,  sixteen 
to  four.  It  will  now  be  necessary  to  eliminate  at  least  one 
course  from  the  present  curriculum  to  prevent  overcrowd- 
ing. Latin  is  the  obvious  choice.  Most  of  you  feel,  no  doubt, 
that  it  does  not  serve  a  legitimate  end  in  our  present-day 
education.  It  is  outmoded,  a  hold-over  from  the  cold,  for- 
mal education  of  our  ancestors.  Mr.  Mann,  as  head  of  the 
language  department,  you  are  vitally  interested  in  this 
subject.   Will  you  say  a  few  words,  please?" 

"Mr.  Brown,  in  the  days  before  the  cafeteria  system 
in  education  came  into  vogue,  Latin  and  the  other  classical 
studies  formed  the  basis  of  education,  the  background  of 
culture.    Poets,  historians,  orators,  statesmen  were  fed  on 
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it.  They  absorbed  it.  It  did  things  to  them.  We  need  not 
be  too  sad  about  the  defective  education  of  our  ancestors 
in  the  days  when  education  was  considered  something  to 
live  with  rather  than  something  to  live  on,  before  it  became 
so  practical  and  informatory  and  entertained  the  illusion 
that  it  could  be  made  to  pay  cash  dividends  in  the  market 
place.  But  now — now  we  are  substituting  the  management 
of  delicatessens  for  the  study  of  the  old  masters!  That  is 
all  I  have  to  say,  Mr.  Brown." 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Mann.  I  understand  your  loyalty 
to  the  old  subjects.  We  all  have  an  attachment  to  the  ways 
and  institutions  of  our  youth.  But  we  must  move  with  the 
times;  we  must  be  progressive.  If  there  is  no  objection,  we 
shall  consider  the  matter  settled.  Is  there  any  other  business 
to  be  considered?" 

"Mr.  Brown,  may  we  not  go  on  record  as  extending 
our  professional  support  to  the  cause  of  academic  freedom 
in  the  Oswald  High  School  controversy?  I  feel  we  owe  this 
to  our  fellow  educators  who  are  so  nobly  championing  this 
principle  at  the  risk  of  their  own  positions." 

Most  of  the  faculty  nodded  their  acquiescence,  and  Mr. 
Brown  suggested  the  matter  be  discussed  before  asking  for 
a  vote  of  approval.  "Mr.  Jenkins,  you  are  familiar  with  the 
situation  and  you  know  Mr.  Granshaw  himself.  Please  tell 
us  what  you  think  in  the  matter." 

"Certainly,  Mr.  Brown.  Briefly  the  situation  is  this: 
last  month  Mr.  Granshaw,  who  teaches  biological  sciences 
at  the  Oswald  High  School,  was  attacked  in  the  Barometer 
for  some  of  his  statements  made  to  students  in  zoology. 
The  matter  was  investigated  by  the  school  board,  and  a 
good  deal  of  sentiment  has  been  aroused  in  the  town.  As 
you  know,  Oswald  is  a  strong  Methodist  town,  and  the 
people  accuse  Mr.  Granshaw  of  subverting  the  minds  of 
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the  students.   But  of  course  they  know  nothing  of  academic 
freedom.  We  must  be  free  to  teach." 

"What  must  we  be  free  to  teach,  Mr.  Jenkins?"  Miss 
Mark  had  resolved  to  say  nothing  further  during  the  meet- 
ing, but  silence  would  be  interpreted  as  condoning  this 
principle.    She  must  speak. 

"Why,  Miss  Mark,  we  must  be  free  to  teach  as  we 
think.  Our  intellectual  freedom  must  not  be  violated.  If 
Mr.  Granshaw  believes  a  study  of  zoology  proves  the  earth 
to  be  self-existent,  he  must  be  free  to  teach  it.  If  he  believes 
that  all  life  has  a  common  origin  and  that  man  has  steadily 
progressed  from  a  lower  form  to  his  present  position  with 
greater  command  of  reason  than  any  other  animal,  he  must 
be  free  to  demonstrate  that  fact  to  his  students.  I  am  sure 
we  all  feel  the  same  in  this  matter."  Mr.  Jenkins  appeared 
somewhat  nettled  by  Miss  Mark's  question. 

"Mr.  Jenkins,  we  have  no  such  right  as  has  just  been 
expressed.  That  is  not  academic  freedom — it  is  academic 
license.  The  only  thing  we  have  a  right  to  teach  is  the 
truth."  Miss  Mark  was  thoroughly  aroused.  "The  state 
has  the  duty  to  prevent  teachings  that  are  harmful  to  social 
and  religious  welfare.  And  certainly  to  lead  students  into 
error  with  regard  to  principles  of  social  and  religious  order 
is  harmful  to  social  and  religious  welfare.  Therefore  the 
state  must  prevent  teachings  of  this  sort.  Mr.  Jenkins,  the 
Oswald  citizens  are  absolutely  right  in  objecting  to  such 
teaching  whether  cloaked  under  the  title  of  academic  free- 
dom or  any  other  title." 

"It  is  getting  late.  Suppose  we  submit  the  question  to 
a  vote  in  order  to  settle  the  matter.  All  those  who  wish  to 
go  on  record  as  supporting  Mr.  Granshaw  and  the  Oswald 
High  School  in  this  matter  may  stand.  The  vote  is  carried, 
eighteen  to  two.    Is  there  a  motion  for  adjournment?" 


